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Another of Edward Earle Purinton’s 
Efficiency articles “to help you help 
yourself” will be published in The In- 
dependent for November 20. “Every- 
man’s Office” is the subject and Mr. 
Purinton explains how it can be made 
“the ante-room to professional or in- 
dustrial success.” 

















Few of the Germans who would 
prove the Fatherland the greatest 
benefactor among nations have gone so 
far as to laud what Germany has done 
for England. But an Englishman— 
P. A. Vaile, author of “Wake Up, Eng- 
land!”—makes the assertion in an ar- 
ticle soon to be published in The In- 
dependent that “England’s best friends 
are the Germans,” and he backs it with 
interesting facts and convincing ar- 
guments. 








Who’s Who calls him an artist, but 
Everett Shinn makes steam engines, 
melodramas, furniture and gowns, as 
well as painting scenery and pictures. 
“Versatilist” is the title Donald Wil- 
helm gives him in his entertaining de- 
scription of the man who believes that 
“There’s nothing left out of any of us. 
We can all do anything, in our meas- 
ure.” Mr. Shinn has drawn a picture 
of himself to illustrate the story of his 
work, to be published in The Inde- 
pendent shortiy. 








The Independent has always been 
proud of its verse, both in quality and 
quantity decidedly above the average of 
a weekly magazine devoted primarily 
to current events. And just at present 
that pride has particularly justifica- 
tion in half-a-dozen poems, all sched- 
uled for early publication. The authors’ 
names speak for themselves. Helen 
Parry Eden, contributor to London 
Punch and author of “Bread and Cir- 
cuses,” has written for The Independ- 
ent a poem of what the war means to 
“A Mother in England.” “The Seeker 
After God” is a sonnet by Harry 
Kemp, William Rose Benét, author of 
“Merchants from Cathay” and “The 


Falconer of God,” wrote “Summer ° 


Night from an ‘L’ Platform” for The 
Independent of July 24, 1916. “Sophis- 
tication” is the title of his new poem. 
“The Wife,” by Marguerite Wilkinson, 
and “Meadow-Balm,” by Winifred 
Welles, are two more of the poems 
which we are glad to publish by for- 
mer contributors to The Independent. 
But perhaps the most notable of the 
list is “The Shaft,” by Wilfrid Wilson 


Gibson, a young English poet of dis- 
tinction. Much of his verse, now pub- 
lished in his book “Battle and Other 
Poems” originally appeared in The 
Independent. 
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ac Enclosed Cars 


ADILLAC engineers have provided 


a mechanism of matchless performance. 


Cadillac coach builders have evolved body 
types of exquisite beauty. 


No matter what your taste or your prefer- 
ence, it would be difficult for you to suggest 
to yourself a type or style of enclosed motor 
equipage which has not been anticipated in 
the Cadillac offerings, 


TT 


FOUR-PASSENGER VICTORIA (CONVERTIBLE) (Open) FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 
Price, $2550. Price, $2800 


SEVEN-PASSENGER CONVERTIBLE (Closed) FIVE-PASSENGER BROUGHAM 
Price, $2675. Price, $2950 


TI 
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SEVEN-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE. Price, $3600. SEVEN-PASSENGER LANDAULET 
IMPERIAL, with chauffeur’s compartment enclosed $3750. Price, $3750. 


Prices include standard equipment, F.O.B. Detroit. : =— : Prices are subject to advance without notice. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. = : = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF A ZEPPELIN 


NO MAN’S LAND. THE ZEPPELIN HAS BEEN STRUCK BY A SHELL FROM THE ALLIED 
AEROPLANE, WHICH IS MAKING ITS SAFE ESCAPE. TWO GERMAN OFFICERS WATCH 
THE FIGHT FROM A CAVE BEHIND THEIR LINES 


A SPECTACULAR BATTLE OVER 
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KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 


N the case of the proposed purchase of the Danish 

West Indies there is fortunately no such doubt as 

has caused us perplexity in regard to our duty to- 

ward the Philippines, that is, the question of 
whether the inhabitants wished to come under the Amer- 
ican flag. As soon as it was learned that the question was 
up before the Danish Rigsdag automobiles were sent 
scurrying around St. Croix and that evening a third of 
the population of the island met in mass meetings and 
voted 5727 to 7 in favor of annexation by the United 
States. Women, of course, voted as well as men, for 
Denmark is an equal suffrage country now. 

The Colonial Council of St. Thomas and St. Jan passed 
unanimously the following resolution, which was cabled 
to Copenhagen: 

As the constantly recurring sale negotiations paralyze 
all enterprise in St. Thomas and St. Jan, and as great 
depression, with public deficit and private misery, has 
already been caused by the war and the disappointment 
from the Panama Canal, the Mother Country is earnestly 
requested to hasten the present negotiations and implored 
not to reject the sale unless the nation demand it and be 
willing to take the consequences afterwards. 

Formerly the Danes on the islands, a very small 
minority mostly composed of officials, opposed the sale 
but now they are convinced of its necessity and indig- 
nant at Denmark for its neglect of its West Indian 
possessions. For instance, Mr. Knut-Hansen, an ap- 
pointee of the Crown, in speaking in favor of the above 
resolution before the Colonial Council, said: 

I am an anti-sale man; that is, I strongly object that 
Denmark one time after the other takes out from forgotten 
obscurity certain small, dusty islands, offers them for sale, 
and then shoves them back into obscurity. This is ruinous 
and intolerable, for during these sale-periods we are like 
rooted-up and the shock from the uprooting hardly gets 
time to wear off beforé the next sale-period comes round. 
We have stood years of misery tied in the sun without 
food and water asking for help, hoping for help, nay, some 
of us even trusting that help would come. 

Mr. Knut-Hansen’s metaphors are mixt, but his mean- 
ing is plain. Councilor Christensen is equally forcible 
and picturesque in the expression of his feelings: 

While money flows in Denmark in golden streams, while 
they are quarreling and bargaining inside, we, the objects, 
are standing like the donkey in the snow outside the tavern, 
starving, forgotten. They have not even had the decency 
personally to inform us of their intentions and have suf- 
fered the first intimation to be thrown to us by a foreign 
news bureau thru its private correspondent. 

The secrecy maintained by the Danish Government 
in regard to the negotiations is also condemned in the 
Mother Country. Even after the sale had been virtually 
arranged Minister of Finance Brandes and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Scavenius denied that anything of the 
kind was contemplated. This denial has called down upon 
the ministers the reproof of Bishop Ostenfeld, who de- 
mands their dismissal for failing to maintain the ancient 
reputation of the Danes for truthfulness. 

Minister Brandes—who by the way is a brother of 
the famous critic, Georg Brandes—gave to the Rigsdag 
a curious explanation of the reasons why he had nego- 
tiated the sale to the United States. It was not, he said, 
because the islands were not prospering nor because of 
the money offered, but “international considerations 
alone” were the cause of the sale. And he asks, “What 
should we do, for instance, if the United States occupied 
the islands? Should we declare war or appeal to 


Europe?” Minister Scavenius also hinted at foreign 
pressure as necessitating the sale. 

It would be absurd to interpret these obscure allusions 
as implying that the American Government had any in- 
tention of seizing the islands so long as they remain 
in Danish possession. The United States has intimated 
a willingness to buy them in 1867, 1902, 1910 and 1916 
and perhaps at other times, but it has never had so 
strong a desire for them as to be tempted to dispossess 
Denmark by force. It is only in case of an impending 
transfer of the islands to some other European power 
that the Monroe Doctrine would become applicable and 
the United States would feel obliged to intervene. If 
Denmark should become involved in the war such a 
transfer would be very likely. We have previously al- 
luded to the rumor, current in the Caribbean, that the 
Danish Islands were to be ceded to England or France 
in exchange for Schleswig in case the Allies are victori- 
ous. On the other hand there is the possibility that Ger- 
many may thru desperation or ambition invade and 
annex Denmark. In any case it would be a wise precau- 
tion to have the islands safely in our possession before 
such a question comes up and this is sufficient to account 
for the evident desire of the Danish and the American 
Governments to have the question settled as soon as 
possible. And the islanders are equally eager for its set- 
tlement. 

By a strange and sad coincidence the Islands have 
been visited by a hurricane almost as severe as that 
which devastated them when first their sale was pend- 
ing fifty years ago. It was then used as an argument 
against annexation and Secretary Seward, who was try- 
ing to put thru the bills for the purchase of Alaska and 
the Danish West Indies, was ridiculed for wasting good 
American dollars on “icebergs, earthquakes and torna- 
does.” | 

But now it should have the opposite effect and 
hasten the purchase in order that the present ruinous 
state of uncertainty may be ended. Indeed we ought 
not to wait upon the dilatory Rigsdag to consummate 
the purchase but give such unofficial aid as we can to the 
islanders in their distress. 

The need is great. The beautiful harbor of Charlotte 
Amalia, of which we gave a full page picture on May 13, 
last, looks as tho it had been bombarded. The coconut 
groves are uprooted; the buildings thrown down. The 
Hamburg-American steamer “Calabria” lies wrecked 
upon the rocks and a Danish bark forms a complement 
on the other side of the bay. One dredge has run right 
up against the King’s Wharf and rests comfortably on 
the bottom as tho dredging for sunken ships. Few lives 


were lost but thousands of poor people have been left 


homeless and destitute. The churches and schools of the 
Moravian Mission have suffered damages amounting to 
$10,000 or more. 

In the case of the great Jamaican earthquake the 
efforts of our navy to extend relief were rudely resented 
by the British Governor, but in the case of these, our 
prospective compatriots, no such rebuff need be antici- 
pated. A popular subscription from generous-hearted 
Americans in this emergency would make a very favor- 
able impression in the Islands. 
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FACE THE WAR DANGER AND PREPARE 
FOR PEACE 


The while, ere peace returns to stay 
There looms a conflict mightier yet. 


O wrote Harry Thurston Peck in 1890 in “Unter den 
Linden,” predicting the tempest of wrath that broke 
upon Europe and the world in 1914. 

Many times these fateful words have risen in the 
minds of thoughtful men in the last two years. When 
this war ends at last, shall peace return to stay, or are 
they right who warn us that a stalemate settlement will 
settle nothing, and that there looms a conflict mightier 
yet? 

There are facts enough to awaken apprehension. The 
hatreds on both sides are deep, and the relentlessness of 
the combatants surpasses anything that history records. 
It has taken fifty years since the Civil War ended to 
bring the reality of forgiveness and forgetfulness thru- 
out North and South in the United States. It will 
take at least as long to heal the wounds of the spirit in 
Europe after the wounds of the flesh no longer pain and 
the anguish of grief is dulled. Yet-if the warring nations 
only were to be factors of destiny, time would do its 
work. The danger lies in complications infinitely more 
perilous than bitter memories. 

Those who insist that after the war, if not before, the 
present coalitions will break up, have the warnings of 
history to confirm their judgment. Alliances and en- 
tentes have as often disintegrated as endured. On the 
face of things it is not more improbable that Japan and 
Russia will come to an understanding with Germany, as 
various German writers predict, than it was that Japan 
and Russia should become allies two years ago. It is 
probably a fact that Japan has gained more in material 
strength and resources in the course of the present war 
than all other nations put together. On the chessboard 
of international relations she has so disposed her pieces 
that she now reasonably expects to dominate the Asian 
situation from Siberia to the frontiers of India. Japan 
has been poor; Japan will not long be poor with China’s 
resources behind her. 

Japan and the United States are friends, as they have 
been for two generations. The wise men of Japan, the 
wise and the just men of America, profoundly hope that 
they will continue to be friends; but in the United 
States, if not also in Japan, there are unjust men and 
trouble makers, whose opportunities for mischief are 
now great and serious. Japan and England are friends, 
but the possibility of irritation over spheres of influence 
and the control of Asian trade are not inconsiderable. 

It is folly incredible to ignore the possibility of a con- 
flict between East and West. A very small thing might 
precipitate it, and the responsibility resting on every 
citizen, as upon every statesman, to think soberly and 
act justly, so that no needless cause of offense be given. 
is the heaviest ever laid upon civilized mankind. 

Whether out of such untoward possibility arising, or 
precipitated by any other grouping of events, another 
great war, should such an unspeakable calamity occur, 
would involve every nation. President Wilson is right in 
saying that “next time” there will be no neutrals, and 
no perplexing problems of neutral rights and obliga- 
tions. 

We warn of these things not as expecting them, be- 
cause our faith is unshaken that they need not occur. 


But to insure against them and to prevent them we must 
take thought and make preparation. They will overtake 
the world if the world idly surrenders itself to wanton- 
ness and negligence. Now is the time to insist that all 
discussions of what is to come after this war shall be 
forced up to the high levels of wisdom and morality, and 
be maintained there. There must be no unprotested talk 
about revenges and organized reprisals. Rather should 
there be iteration and reiteration of the imperative im- 
portance of freer world trade, a rapid return to the 
practise of local and individual liberty, and a more dili- 
gent cultivation of the international mind. 

Above all, now and ceaselessly should every effort be 
put forth to create and to set going that organization 
of world vigilance and police power contemplated in the 
program of the League to Enforce Peace. 








THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN 

N the United States the vision of new commercial 

fields opened by the war has given a boom to the 
study of Spanish. In England the same cause has turned 
attention to Russian. At a recent examination held in 
London by the Royal Society of Arts 160 candidates 
presented themselves for the Russian language, whereas 
before the war there were rarely a dozen taking this 
subject. Formerly only one British university, that of 
Liverpool, had a regular school of Russian studies. Now 
many of the universities, colleges, public schools and 
technological schools are giving instruction in the lan- 
guage. Endowments have been given this year for Rus- 
sian chairs at the universities of Leeds, Sheffield, Birm- 
ingham and Manchester. The London County Council 
has introduced the language into five schools as a regu- 
lar course in commercial evening classes. The Bradford 
Dyers’ Association has provided the funds for ten 
traveling scholarships by which young men in the piece- 
goods industry are to spend a year in Russia. 

The enthusiasm now manifested in England for every- 
thing Russian is in amusing contrast with the dislike 
and suspicion formerly prevailing. One over-zealous ad- 
vocate of Russian studies lets himself go in this fashion: 
“Down with Virgil, long live Pushkin. . . The Russian 
language will take the place of Greek and Latin in all 
the schools of Europe . . . Livy will be superseded by 
Karamzin; Plato by Vladimir Soloviev.” 

The opportunities opening in Russia for American 
trade are second only to those for British, but so 
far our schools have not felt the stimulus or recognized 
the need as they have for Spanish. Our leading univer- 
sities have for some time realized the importance of 
the subject from a linguistic and literary standpoint 
but our commercial schools have been negligent. Slavonic 
studies were first started in America by Leo Wiener 
at Harvard in 1896. Five years later George R. Noyes 
began to teach Russian in the University of California. 
In 1907 the subject was taken up by Harper at Chicago, 
and Mandel at Yale. Next year Meader began his work 
at the University of Michigan and later Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia and no doubt others put the subject into their 
curriculum. Lastly we hear that a chair of Russian has 
been endowed at the University of Washington. 

It might be thought that there would be no need for 
Americans to learn Russian since we have in this coun- 
try more than a million immigrants from Russia. But 
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most of these are Jews and so are disqualified by reli- 
gion to enter a field for which they are especially adapt- 
ed by racial temperament and ability. Russia shows 
no disposition to remove her oppressive discrimina- 
tion against the Jews and refuses to recognize their 
rights as American citizens. Our government abrogated 
the treaty with Russia on that’ account but that action 
has had no effect upon the Russian policy. Perhaps a 
chastened spirit induced by the war may some time 
liberalize Russia but at present she refuses to renew the 
treaty on the American terms. Until then Jewish rep- 
resentatives of American firms will be at a disadvan- 
tage in Russia and so since we cannot make as much use 
as we might of those who learned Russian in childhood 
we must have it taught more in our schools and ar- 
range for exchanges of students and teachers. 





THE TASTE OF A NAME 


E are glad to see that the fruit which has hitherto 

borne the disgusting name of “alligator pear” is 
now appearing in the market as the “avocado.” It ought 
to facilitate its growing popularity that this fruit has 
thrown off its false pretensions, for it does not taste in 
the least like a pear, nor, we presume—tho we never shall 
know for sure—like an alligator. It might be objected 
that the idea of eating a green lawyer with French dress- 
ing would be as distasteful as that of eating an alligator, 
but we are not yet so familiar with Spanish as to be 
bothered by that. When we are we can restore this much 
abused name to its original Aztec and call it ahuacatl, 
which would offend nobody but the vegetarians. 

This matter of fruit names ought to receive more at- 
tention than it does. So long as the Lycopersicum escu- 
lentum was called “love-apple” people were naturally 
afraid to eat it, but as soon as it became known as “to- 
mato” it was eaten with impunity. 

There is another fruit that ought to apply to the court 
to have its name changed; that is the grape-fruit. It 
has nothing of the disagreeable connotation of the alli- 
gator pear, but it is meaningless except to those few 
who have seen the golden fruit hang in bunches on the 
trees. Now as it happens no fruit has more names be- 
longing to it than this. Here are a few of them: pom- 
pelmoose, pampelmouse, pamplemousse, pampelimouse, 
pimple-nose, djeroek, yu, nebu, shaddock, chaddock, 
pomelo, pomolo, pompion, pompone, forbidden fruit, cit- 
rus decumana. Of these we must rule out for reasons of 
taste “pimple-nose” and those ending in “mouse”; also, 
from religious scruples, “forbidden fruit.” But that 
leaves several good ones to choose from, of which pomelo 
is probably the best. Vive la pomelo. Conspuez grape- 
fruit. 


AUSTRALIA DOES THE IMPOSSIBLE 


T is often said that democratic control of a country at 

war is impracticable, because a popular referendum in 
the midst of the conflict would be impossible. In accord- 
ance with this tradition none of the European bellig- 
serents has ventured to hold an election and their parlia- 
ments continue in power altho their terms may have 
expired. But the Australasians have a way of going 
ahead and doing things that the rest of the world say 
they cannot do. So they have just held a referendum 


on the question of conscription for European: service. 
The returns from the backwoods precincts are not al! 
in yet, but it seems that the proposal has been defeated 
by about 60,000 majority out of a total vote of nearly 
two million. 

It has been too hastily assumed by our newspapers 
that the woman vote defeated it, for it is the theory 
of anti-suffragists, and even of certain pro-suffragists 
who are old enough to know better, that men and 
women will vote against each other when both have 
the ballot, especially on such a question as this. There 
is nothing in the experience of Australia or any other 
equal suffrage state to support this theory. In fact, the 
opposite inference might be drawn from the fact that 
in the broad British empire there were two dominions 
and only two where women had the right to vote, 
Australia and New Zealand, and these two were the 
only ones which had adopted before the war a system 
of compulsory military training and universal service. 
We may well believe that many a woman voted against 
the law which would have sent into the war game her 
brother or son, possibly—tho it was not intended to con- 
script married men—her husband. But on the other hand 
many a soldier’s wife or widow must have voted for it 
when she saw able-bodied slackers all about her home 
refusing to risk their own precious lives as had her 
husband. 

The real opposition to the proposed measure came 
not from the women but from the Labor party of both 
sexes. This is an interesting point, for it was the Labor 
party that established in 1911 the present system of 
compulsory military training drawn up by Lord Kitch- 
ener, according to which military training begins in the 
schools at the age of twelve and continues to the age of 
twenty-six, the time required being some sixteen days 
a year. The Australian government, like every other, 
has the inherent right to call out every able-bodied man 
for home defense but not to send them over-seas. The 
question put to the people on October 28 was: 


Are you in favor of the government having, in this grave 
emergency, the same compulsory powers over citizens in 
regard to requiring their military service, for the term 
of the war, outside the Commonwealth, as it now has in 
regard to military service within the Commonwealth? 


This was brought forward by the Labor Ministry and 
passed the Senate and House of Representatives by a 
vote of two to one, altho the Labor party has a majority 
in both houses of the Commonwealth Parliament. 

But the executive committee of the Labor party, which 
holds the whip-hand over its representatives, declared 
against it. Premier Hughes and other members of the 
government were excommunicated from the party and 
even refused the right to speak on the labor union plat- 
forms in defense of their proposal, a curious case of in- 
tolerance by a party which is so loud in its demands for 
free speech. The Catholic vote, which in Australia is 
thrown for the Labor party in spite of its socialism, 
went the same way in this case, largely because of the 
resentment of the Irish at the withholding of Home 
Rule after it has been authorized by law. Then, too, 
there was a feeling undoubtedly prevalent in Australia, 
altho it is not allowed to appear in print, that the thou- 
sands of young Australians who first responded to the 
call of the mother country, had not merely sacrificed but 
wasted their lives because of the blunders of the British 
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army command. Gallipoli is a monument to Australian 
valor and British mismanagement. The “Anzacs” are 
now fighting on the Somme with the same bravery and 
greater success, but even here the gain of four miles 
in four months at a cost of 400,000 men is not encour- 
aging. The Australians have been very patient and loyal. 
There has been much less faultfinding in their press 
than in the English. But under the circumstances it is 
not surprizing that the Australian people were reluctant 
to commit themselves to the engagement of sending 
16,500 men a month to fill the gaps in the ranks for an 
indefinite period. They have already volunteered to the 
number of nearly 300,000 out of a population of only 
5,000,000, and this amazing achievement is entirely 
sufficient to acquit them of any charge of disloyalty or 
of cowardice. 

The attitude of the Australian people is then to be in- 
terpreted as meaning, first, that they favor universal 
military training but are opposed to conscription, and, 
second, that they favor home defense but not enforced 
participation in European conflicts. 

Their position may be called illogical. It might be ar- 
gued that by fighting on the Dardanelles and the Somme 
they are defending their own land in the only effective 
way. If Germany is victorious and able to dictate terms, 
she would not be likely to annex Great Britain or even 
Ireland, but she would quite possibly demand some of 
the vast and vacant land of Australia. But, whether they 
be right or wrong, it is evident that half or more than 
half of the Australian people do not regard it as their 
imperative duty to join in a war over whose causes they 
had no control and in whose conclusion they may not be 
consulted. 


THE RESURRECTION OF POLAND 
HUNDRED and twenty years ago the three kings 
whose domains bordered on Poland divided up that 

kingdom among themselves. Today the Poles have the 
promise of the three kings that their country shall be 
restored. But the promise of three persons in severalty 
is not so binding as their joint promise. We may be sure 
that when the Emperor of Russia speaks about the res- 
toration of Poland he does not mean the same as the 
Emperor of Germany and the Emperor of Austria, and 
we may suspect that the two latter monarchs. 
one mind about it. The capture of Warsaw last y: 
not followed, as was expected, by a triu l‘éntry of 
its future ruler with a constitution in his | and it is 
surmized that the reason for the failure to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity for a spectacular stroke of 
statesmanship was that Vienna and Berlin could not 
agree as to whether a German or an Austrian prince 
should be placed upon the Polish throne. 

At the outset of the war the Czar annouficed that 
Poland would be granted autonomy if the Poles-remained 
loyal, but no steps have been taken in the last two years 
to carry out or make more definite this vague and condi- 
tional promise, so a large proportion of the Polish na- 
tionalists have of late been looking rather to Germany 
than to Russia for the realization of their hopes. 
Whether they will put sufficient faith in the present 
promise of the German and Austrian emperors to take 
up arms in their behalf remains to be seen. If such a 
kingdom is established under the auspices of the Central 







Powers a national army may be raised from among the 
Poles which could then assume in part at least the de- 
fense of Poland, thus freeing the German and Austrian 
troops for service elsewhere. The London Times says: 

The kingdom has been created in order to lend a show 
of legality to the conscription of Russian subjects for a 
war against Russia. Such a project is a flagrant outrage 
against the first elements of international right, but in ac- 
cordance with Frederick the Great’s practice of making 
prisoners fight their own countrymen. 

But the Poles have already been conscripted on both 
sides to fight against their own countrymen, and it is a 
question whether they will not prefer to serve under the 
banner of ancient Poland, even if it be upheld by Teuton 
hands, than under the Czar. The Poles have no reason to 
love or put faith in any of their three foreign rulers. 
The Prussians have been almost as oppressive as the 
Russians in their efforts to crush out the national spirit. 
The Poles in Austria have, on the whole, fared the best 
of the three. But neither the Russian knout nor the 
Prussian school has been able to destroy their racial 
consciousness or quench their faith in a future resur- 
rection of their ancient kingdom. The nation was di- 
vided, but the people were united. They will never be 
satisfied until the three again become one. 

The manifesto of the Teuton emperor does not prom- 
ise either an independent or a united Poland. We quote 
the essential paragraphs of the proclamation that was 
read on Sunday, November 5, by the German governor 
at Warsaw and the Austrian governor at Lublin, for its 
wording deserves careful consideration: 

His Majesty the German Emperor and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, in- 
spired by firm confidence in a final victory of their arms 
and prompted by a desire to lead the districts conquered 
by their armies under heavy sacrifices from Russian domin- 
ation toward a happy future, have agreed to form.of these 
districts a national State with a hereditary monarchy and 
a constitutional government. The exact frontiers of the 
Kingdom of Poland will be outlined later. 

The new kingdom will receive the guarantees needed 
for the free development of its own forces by its intimate 
relations with both Powers. The glorious traditions of the 
ancient Polish armies and the memory of the brave com- 
radeship in the Great War of our days will be revived in 
a national army. The organization, instruction and com- 
mand of this army will be arranged by common agreement. 

The allied monarchs express the confident hope that 
Polish wishes for the evolution of a Polish State and for 

tional development of a Polish kingdom will now be 
fulfilled, taking due consideration of the general political 

am prevailing in Europe and of the welfare and 
the safety of their own countries and nations. 
: realm which the western neighbors of the 
i Of Poland will have on their eastern frontier will 
feé and happy State, enjoying its own national life, 
¥ will welcome with joy the birth and prosperous 
elopment of this State. 

It will be noticed that the imperial manifesto applies 
only to that part of Poland which was formerly under 
Russian rule and is now in the possession of the Teu- 
tonic Powers. Neither of the emperors promises to re- 
linguish any of his own Polish territory, altho that is 
hinted at in the statement about the later delimitation 
of frontiers. 

Whatever we may think of the motives of Germany and 
Austria or of the probability that they will be able to 
carry out their scheme, we may at least feel sure that 
such a public pledge by the two powers now holding the 
country makes it more nearly certain that, however the 
war may come out, a new Poland will be one of the re- 
sults. 
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_— The Germans, in their five 
Recaptured months’ offensive at Ver- 
dun, succeeded in taking 
only two of the permanent forts, 
Douaumont and Vaux. The first of 
these was recaptured by a_ sudden 
French assault last week. The second 
was evacuated by the Germans a week 
later. The French advance north and 
south of the fort had put them in a 
position to bombard it from three sides, 
and the garrison were in danger of 
being altogether cut off. The French 
16-inch guns and a host of smaller 
cannon were brought to bear upon this 
hilltop and opened fire on October 24. 
Hour by hour the bombardment in- 
creased in intensity until at the end of 
the one hundred and fiftieth hour a 
magazine exploded. Other internal ex- 
plosions followed, some of the maga- 
zines being blown up by the French 
shells, others being set off by the Ger- 
mans as they left. The French con- 
tinued shelling the fort for a long time 
before they knew it had been vacated, 
for the garrison withdrew secretly, 
probably by means of a tunnel. 

While it was obviously sensible of 
the Germans not to persist in the de- 
fense of a position which was ultimate- 
ly untenable and no longer valuable to 
them, it must have been a severe blow 
to their pride to surrender a stronghold 
which had cost them so much. It was 
- about three months after the Germans 
had taken Douaumont before they could 
take the neighboring fort of Vaux, but 
the French captured it within a week 
after they were in possession of Fort 
Douaumont. If we may accept the 
French estimates, the Crown Prince 
sacrificed 80,000 men in the siege of 
Vaux; the French loss in regaining it 
was practically nothing. Formerly, 
whenever the French regained a bit of 
ground about Verdun, the Germans de- 
livered a counter-attack with great 








THE GREAT WAR | 

October 30—Russians repulse Turks 
near Hamadan, Persia. British 
steamer “Marina,” carrying whisky 
to Baltimore, reported torpedoed on 
Saturday. 

October 31—Serbs repulse Bulgars on 
Cerna River. Two British steamers 
seized by German warships. 

November 1—Germans evacuate Fort 
Vaux. Italians smash Austrian lines 
on Carso. 

November 2—Italian offensive con- 
tinues. Germans drive Russians 
back from Halicz. 

November 3—Two British steamers 
collide in Irish Sea; ninety-two 
lives lost. 

November 4 — Venizelists fighting 
Greek Royalists at Katerina. 

November 5—Independent Kingdom of 
Poland proclaimed. 




















vigor and promptness, and usually with 
success. But now their reaction is 
feeble or altogether absent. They still 
hold the greater part of the ground 
that they gained on both sides of the 
Meuse by their spring offensive, but the 
loss of these forts dislodges them from 
the ridge dominating Verdun and 
leaves them no hope of taking that 
fortress. 

Their failure to capture Verdun, is 
the last and greatest of the three de- 
feats of the Germans in the west. The 
first was when they were thrown back 
from the Marne and so Paris was 
saved. The second was when they tried 
to break thru the British lines at 
Ypres but failed to reach the Channel. 
Why next they concentrated all their 
efforts on one of the strongest, but not 
the most important of the French 
fortresses, is a mystery that has yet to 
be explained. It has since leaked out 
that some of the leading French offi- 
cers regarded Verdun as so unessential 
to the defense of France that they 


favored its evacuation when the Ger- 
man attack began. ‘They were over- 
ruled by the government which thought 
that the surrender of so famous a for- 
tress would be fatal to French prestige. 

As it turned out it was German 
prestige that suffered. As Moltke was 
retired from the supreme command 
after the defeat on the Marne, so 
Falkenhayn was retired after the de- 
feat at Verdun. Hindenburg, who was 
put in his place, evidently has his face 
turned eastward. He is occupied with 
the smashing of Rumania and has, it 
seems, drawn from the western front 
all the troops, possibly too many for 
safety. 

All is quiet along the Somme River, 
that is, quiet in comparison with the 
terrible conflict waged for the past four 
months. There have been no consider- 
able changes of position, and even the 
incessant bombardment has somewhat 
slackened. Bad weather is alleged as 
the cause of this apparent inactivity. 
In the two years of the war there has 
been little accomplished in France by 
either side during the winter, altho, 
curiously enough, there has been active 
campaigning in Russia, Serbia and the 
high Carpathians. 

For once the German estimate of 
British losses is less than the figures 
given out by the British official list. 
The German General Staff places the 
British loss on the Somme at 400,000 
and the French at 180,000. The French 
never publish their losses, but the 
British casualty lists for the past four 
months sum up 414,202. This covers the 
losses to the land forces in all the 
fields, but since almost the only other 
place where there has been serious 
fighting is at Salonica, and here the 
British losses cannot have amounted to 
14,000, the Somme must account for 
more than 400,000. During the month 
of October the British casualties are re- 
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American Press 


THE BRIDGE THAT WAS 


The bridge at Chernavoda which connected Bucharest, the Rumanian capital, with Constanza, its only seaport, was destroyed by the Rumanian 


troops after their retreat from the Dobrudja. It was one of the famous bridges of the world, for with its viaducts it extended twelve and one- 
half miles over the Danube River and its adjacent swamps. The loss of this bridge may prove fatal to Rumania, for it cuts the connection with . 


Russia by way of the sea and leaves only one line of railroad by which troops and supplies can be sent into Rumania 
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ported as 22,859 killed, 76,684 wounded, 
and 8712 missing, or 108,255 altogether, 
an average daily loss of 3452. 


Under new management 
the Rumanian armies 
are giving a better ac- 
count of themselves. General Bertholet, 
a French officer of high reputation as a 
strategist, has reached Bucharest and 
taken supreme command with the Rus- 
sian General Bielayev as his assistant. 
A Russian officer, Lieutenant General 
Vladimir Sakharoff, who has been in 
command in Galicia, has been sent to 
the Dobrudja to take charge of the 
troops which were driven northward 
after their defeat on the Constanza 
line. These scattered forces, composed 
of Russians and Rumanians with, it is 
now reported, some Serbians, have been 
gathered together and are making a 
stand in the northern part of the 
Dobrudja. 

The fighting on the mountain fron- 
tier of Rumania has been indecisive this 
week. In the westernmost of the passes, 
Vulcan Pass, the Rumanians have the 
upper hand and they have driven the 
Bavarians back into Transylvania and 
taken 1200 prisoners. In the Red Tower 
Pass, on the contrary, the Austro-Ger- 
man troops have penetrated twelve 
miles into Rumanian territory. In the 
Predeal or Témés Pass, which is the 
most important since it leads directly 
toward Bucharest, both sides claim 
minor successes, but there is no great 
change in the situation. Here the Ru- 
manians have fortified the mountains 
and they have the aid of the weather 
in the defense of their country. The 
invaders are having difficulty in bring- 
ing up their big guns for the ravines 
are filled with snow and the ground 
is soaked with rain. Berlin reports that 
since October 10 General von Falken- 
hayn’s army has captured 151 Ruman- 
jan officers, 9920 men, and much war 
material, including thirty-seven cannon, 
forty-seven machine guns, and one flag. 


Rumania on 
the Defensive 


The drive toward Triest 
for which the Italians 
have been making prep- 
arations for many weeks was launched 
on the first of November. For several 
days in advance the Italian cannon had 
been busy pounding the Austrian lines 
and their front trenches were blown up 
in places by mines. Three successive 
charges were made in which eight divi- 
sions of Italian troops are said to have 
participated. The Austrians put up a 
stout resistance but lost heavily in 
killed and wounded, and especially pri- 
soners. In the first day the Italians took 
4731 prisoners and on the second day 
3498 more. The total losses of the Aus- 
trians are estimated by their enemy 
at 39,000. The Austrians report taking 
2000 prisoners in their counter-attacks. 

The Austrian line which the Italians 
are trying to break thru extends 
straight south from Gorizia to the sea, 
a distance of twelve miles, The Italians 
will have to gain control of this line 
for a considerable distance before it 
will be safe for them to advance along 
the railroad which runs near the coast 


The Conquest 
of the Carso 
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Central News 


THE FRENCH COMMANDER OF THE 
RUMANIAN FORCES 


In response to the appeal of King Ferdinand 

for help the Allies have sent General Bertholet 

with other French and Russian officers to take 

charge of the defense of Rumania from Aus- 
trian invasion 


to Triest, fifteen miles beyond. Between 
the Italians and their goal, Triest, lies 
Carso or Karst, a calcareous plateau 
of a thousand feet altitude. Its cliffs 
and caves and wooded bluffs form the 
scene of the present conflict. The Aus- 
trians can take advantage of these 
natural obstacles but on the other 
hand they cannot construct artificial 
entrenchments as well as on less rocky 
ground. 

It may be doubted whether the 
Italians intend to push on to Triest im- 
mediately but their attack delivered 
now will tend to relieve the pressure 
upon Rumania. We seem to see the 
effect of it already in the fact that the 
advance of General von Falkenhayn 
thru the Transylvanian Alps has come 
to a halt. 


Deportation of The French Govern- 
Drench Clelilens ment has protested 

to the neutral na- 
tions against the violation of the laws 
of civilized warefare by the Germans 
in taking young men and women from 
French cities and transporting them to 
other regions, where they are com- 
relled to work in the fields. 

Last spring the German authorities 
issued an appeal for agricultural 
labor in the north of France, but re- 
ceiving an insufficient response, 25,000 
civilians were picked out from the 
working class quarters of Lille, Rou- 
kaix and Tourcoing on April 22-29, and 
sent eastward for employment in get- 
ting in the crops. Between twenty and 
thirty per cent were women, some of 
them as young as fifteen. Girls younger 
than that, women unusc.u to labor, and 
the mothers of children were usually 
left behind. Men were taken up to the 
age of fifty-five. On the day of the de- 
portation all the inhabitants were re- 
quired to gather in front of their 
houses ready to travel. Then patrols of 
ten or fifteen German soldiers with 
fixed bayonets collected those whom the 
officer picked out and they were imme- 
diately loaded on wagons to be taken 
away. Oniy twenty-seven pounds of 
luggage were allowed them. The bishop 
of Lille and the civil authorities pro- 
tested in vain against the outrage. 
Some mothers went insane with grief 
as they saw their daughters carried off 
to unknown dangers. Many of the 
Landsturm officers engaged in carrying 
out these orders exprest their sympa- 
thy with the victims and regret for the 
duty they had to perform. It is said 
that some of the officers were put into 
the citadel at Lille for refusing to 
carry out these orders. According to 
the British papers the girls were taken 
away from their homes for immoral 
purposes or are likely to fall into evil 
ways thru being employed as cooks for 
the German soldiers or servants for 
the officers. To employ civilians for 
such forced labor is at any rate con- 
trary to the Hague Convention. 

On the German side it is alleged that 
since the British have shut out all 
commerce and food importations, con- 
trary to the Declaration of London, 
that it was necessary to transfer the 
laboring population from the cities 
where they had no work to the country 
where they could raise food to keep 
them from starvation next winter. 
They are paid for their labor and well 
fed under the management of the 
American Relief Committee at the ex- 
pense of the German Government. 
They are housed in cottages under the 
supervision of the French local au- 
thorities and girls unaccompanied by 
their relatives are placed with married 
couples. Families are kept together so 
far as possible. An American corre- 
spondent who visited the district where 
they are employed confirms these 
statements as to their treatment in so 
far as his observation goes. 

The Spanish Government responded 
to the French appeal and made re- 
peated representations to Germany 
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against such treatment of non-com- 
batants. The Prussian military au- 
thorities have yielded to the Spanish 
intercession so far to send back two 
thousand of the young women and to 
promise that the rest will be returned 
to their homes after the harvest is over. 


Every few days we hear 
from Athens, via London, 
that King Constantine has 
conceded all the demands of the Allies, 
and that Greece is soon to enter the 
war. Then something transpires to 
show that the King is still recalcitrant, 
and that a considerable proportion of 
the people are violently opposed to 
joining the Allies. It is difficult to dis- 
cover what is going on in Greece, for 
the Allies have established a strict 
censorship, altho the Greek constitution 
prohibits censorship. So we must do 
the best we can by piecing together 
the fragmentary information that 
comes to us. 

From the statement that Mr. Christi- 
cos, who was arrested by the French 
authorities, is “the head of over 70,000 
reservists and Royalists thruout 
Greece,” we may infer that the King 
has better backing than he has been 
said to have. Altho the Allies were re- 
ported to have taken over the only rail- 
road leading from Athens to Larissa, 
yet we hear that Royalist troops have 
just been transported north by this 
route to fight the Venizelists. iMx- 
premier Venizelos has established an 
independent government of the trium- 
virate type at Salonica, and has re- 
ceived the recognition and support of 
the Allies, who have supplied him with 
money. Under their authority he has 
raised an army said to number 30,000. 
This was at first called the “home de- 
fense” force, but this was changed 
to “anti-Bulgarian,” but either name 
seems inappropriate since it is not 
moving north against the Bugars, but 
south against the Greeks who stand 


Civil War 
in Greece 


by the King. A body of 600 of the 
Venizelist troops, with machine guns, 
attacked the town of Katerina, between 
Salonica and Larissa and drove out the 
150 Royalist troops there stationed. 
The Allies demand that the King with- 
draw all his troops to the southern end 
of Greece. 

A German officer carrying by motor 
ear the official mail of the German 
Legation at Athens was arrested at 
Larissa. The mail is said to have con- 
tained compromising letters from the 
Greek King and Queen to the Kaiser, 
also detailed plans of the Suez de- 
fenses, and similar information for the 
German attachés at Sofia and Con- 
stantinople. 

The Greek steamer “Angheliki” was 
sunk near the Piraeus by a mine or 
torpedo. The vessel was carrying re- 
cruits for the Venizelist army at Sa- 
lonica, and some two hundred of them 
were drowned. The Greek naval officers 
are exceedingly bitter because the 
Allies, after seizing the Greek fleet, 
have failed to protect Greek shipping. 


The Zeppelin raids on Eng- 
land have attracted attention 
because of their spectacular 
character, but the number of non-com- 
batants injured by them is less than 
those who have suffered from the more 
frequent raids of French and British 
aeroplanes behind the German lines. 
But most of the civilian victims of the 
latter have been French or Belgians, 
for the aeroplanes have not often 
reached Germany. Premier Asquith stat- 
ed in Parliament on November 1 that 
the number of British civilians killed by 
wounds or shock was 589, injured 1693, 
drowned 3014, total 5296 since the war 
began. Most of these casualties as will 
be seen are due to the sinking of British 
ships by submarines or mines. 

A German statement of the same 
date gives the number of casualties 
among civilians in the occupied districts 


Civilian 
Victims 

















PATRIOTS OR REBELS? 
Greek volunteers marching along the Boulevard de la Victoire at Salonica. Ex-premier Veni- 
zelos has called for volunteers to join with the Allies in fighting the Bulgars, but their first 
engagement was an attack upon their own countrymen south of Salonica. If they overthrow the 
royalists they may establish a new republic in Greece. 


of France and Belgium due to the bombs 
dropt from aeroplanes or fired from 
guns as 3348. This does not include the 
air raids over German territory. Dur- 
ing the month of October alone the 
Anglo-French aeroplanes and artillery 
killed 37 men, 16 womet and 15 chil- 
dren, and wounded 67 men, 55 women 
and 43 children in the parts of France 
and Belgium behind the German front. 


The sinking of the 
“Marina” Sunk British steamship 

“Marina” by a Ger- 
man submarine brings up in an acute 
form the question of Germany’s re- 
sponsibilities and America’s obliga- 
tions. The “Marina” was proceeding 
from Glasgow to Baltimore with a 
cargo of whisky when it was struck 
by a torpedo about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of Saturday, October 28. The 
crew took to the lifeboats and were 
clear of the ship when a second tor- 
pedo was fired into her twelve minutes 
after the first which blew up the 
boiler and sent her to the bottom. 
According to the testimony of the sur- 
vivors no warning was given and the 
submarine was not seen until she 
emerged after iaunching the second 
torpedo. She did not approach or 
proffer assistance. The sea was rough 
and in launching the boats several men 
were lost including the captain, who 
was last to leave the ship. It was from 
seventeen to thirty-one hours before 
the lifeboats reached the Irish coast. 

There were fifty Americans on 
board, all members of the crew except 
one. Six of these are reported drowned. 
The “Marina” has been employed by 
the British Admiralty, but was under 
private charter for this voyage. She 
was armed with a 4.7 inch gun, but 
did not use it as the submarine was 
not discovered before the attack. 

The British steamer “Rowanmore,” 
bound from Baltimore to Liverpool, 
was shelled off Fastnet on October 26 
by a German submarine. The captain 
tried to escape but was run down with- 
in an hour after being struck several 
times by shells. After the crew. had 
left the ship, she was torpedoed and 
sunk. The captain was taken on board 
the submarine. Later a German sub- 
marine, possibly the same, was sunk 
by British warships. The crew of the 
“Rowanmore” were saved. Among them 
were two white Americans and five 
Filipinos, the latter giving Liverpool 
as their residence. 

The German Government, in the note 
of February 10, claimed the right to 
treat enemy merchantmen armed with 
guns as belligerents, and in support of 
this contention produced the orders of 
the British Admiralty, taken from one 
of the captured ships, authorizing the 
captains of merchantmen to open fire 
on suspicious vessels. Secretary Lan- 
sing, in his note of March 25, refused 
to accept this view, and declared that 
“conclusive evidence of a purpose to 
use the armament for aggression is 
essential.” In the “Sussex” note Ger- 
many promised not to sink passenger 
and freight vessels “unless the ships 
attempt to escape or offer resistance.” 
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Pach Photo News 


ESCAPE FROM A BURNING BALLOON 


It might be a movie thriller. But it is actual 

warfare. The French aeroplane set fire to the 

German observation balloon and the observer 
dropt in his parachute just in time 


Mr. Hughes 
ended his long 
and _ vigorous 
campaign for the presidency with a 
tour thru the doubtful states of Ohio 
and Indiana and a final Republican 
rally in New York City. In Columbus, 
Ohio; an audience of ten thousand ac- 
corded the candidate a most enthu- 
siastic reception. Mr. Hughes de- 
nounced the economic legislation of the 
administration as badly drawn and 
disquieting to business. On the follow- 
ing day, October 31, Mr. Hughes spoke 
at Columbus, Indiana. A heckler re- 
quested him to make plain his attitude 
on the questions of an embargo upon 
munitions sent from this country to 
Europe and of the right of Americans 
to travel on belligerent ships. The Re- 
publican candidate did not hesitate to 
place himself on record in spite of the 
large pro-German element among his 
supporters. “I am,” he said, “in favor 
of the maintenance of every right, in- 
cluding the right of travel and the right 
of shipments.”’ He justified his position 
by pointing out that it was to the in- 
terest of the United States as a neutral 
power to uphold all the neutral rights 
which are admitted by international 
law. 

On November 4, Mr. Hughes spoke 
at Madison Square Garden in New 
York City. An audience of fifteen thou- 
sand cheered him for more than half an 
hour and nearly seventy thousand of 
his partizans worked off their enthu- 
siasm by carrying torches in a monster 
parade. Mr. Hughes vindicated the 
right of American citizens who differed 
with the President to criticize the for- 
eign policy of the administration. He 
denied that he favored war and in- 


End of the 
Republican Campaign 


sisted that, on the contrary, the only 
danger of war came from President 
Wilson’s failure to stand unflinchingly 
for American rights. He urged a re- 
turn to the protective tariff on the 
ground that “where there is a differ- 
ential of labor cost against us the 
products abroad seeking this market 
will be sold here to the disadvantage 
of American products or the wages of 
American labor will be reduced.” He 
declared that it was no avail to ask 
Americans to develop the resources of 
backward countries in the interests of 
the nation’s trade if they were to be 
denied the protection of the American 
flag to which their citizenship entitled 
them. Mr. Hughes addrest many other 
audiences during a whirlwind trip thru 
the city, notably at Union Square, 
where ex-President Taft spoke with 
him. 

Colonel Roosevelt has taken quite as 
active a part in the campaign as Mr. 
Hughes himself, and his speeches have 
been more vigorous if less diplomatic. 
On November 2 he spoke to a large 
audience in Cleveland on the failure 
of the Wilson administration to pro- 
tect American lives on the high seas 
and in Mexico. He denied that he 
wished intervention in Mexico on be- 
half of property interests, but he 
would have the government intervene 
if necessary to safeguard the lives of 
American residents. On November 4 
he spoke at Cooper Union, New York 
City, and denounced Mr. Wilson as 
“another Buchanan,” urging his hear- 
ers to follow the example of the men 
of 1860 who “swapped horses” in a 
great national crisis by exchanging 
Buchanan for Lincoln. He accused Wil- 
son with having “adroitly and cleverly 
and with sinister ability appealed to all 
that is weakest and most unworthy in 
the American character.” 


End of the President Wil- 
Democratic Campaign = coveted the 

final days of 
his campaign for reélection to the 
states of New York and New Jersey. 
Until a few weeks ago the President 
left the conduct of the Democratic cam- 
paign to other party leaders and de- 
voted his entire time to the duties of 
his office. But he felt free to deliver 
a few speeches shortly before election, 
and since he took an active part in 
the propaganda of his party other 
Democratic speakers were more or less 
eclipsed. This was perhaps fortunate, 
since every one conceded that President 
Wilson was much stronger than his 
party, and his recent campaign 
speeches were in his best vein. The 
largest of the Democratic rallies took 
place at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, on November 2, when forty 
thousand persons clamored for admis- 
sion to the vast but quite inadequate 
auditorium. Mr. Wilson exprest confi- 
dence in his reélection and reviewed 
the conduct of the campaign. He said 
that the Republicans in their struggle 
to get control of the country had dan- 
gerously aggravated class divisions and 
the prejudices of different national ele- 
ments in the American people, and 
that the cause for which he stood was 
that of national unity. He also defended 
the Eight-Hour Law as a necessary 
step to make the workingmen of Amer- 
ica feel that they were partakers of 
the benefits of American citizenship. 
At Cooper Union he emphasized the 
same point, the danger of creating a 
gulf between capital and labor, before 
an audience of twelve thousand. The 
President made a third speech in New 
York City before the Wilson Business 
Men’s National League at a luncheon 
in the Waldorf Hotel. He boldly de- 
fended his progressive policies as es- 
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JAPAN’S NEW CABINET 
This photograph, sent direct from Tokyo by the correspondent of The Independent, shows all but 
two of the recently appointed advisers to the Mikado. Admiral Kato, of the Navy; and Viscount 
Motono, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, are absent. Left to right, standing, are Mr. Nakashoji, 
Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce; Mr. Arimatsu, Chief of the Bureau of Legislation: Dr. 


Okada, Secretary of Education; Baron Den, Secretary of Communications; Mr. Ikebe, 


Private 


Secretary; Count Kodama, Chief Secretary of the Cabinet; sitting, Judge Matsumuro, Justice; 
Count Terauchi, Premier, Secretary of Finance; Baron Goto, Secretary of Home Affairs; Lieut.- 
General Oshima, Secretary of War 
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sential to keep business men from fall- Wes These 0 President Wilson has 

ing into a rut of conservatism and Postecrint? emphatically repudiat- 

tradition, and warned his hearers that ostscript: 


“brains have been burned out acting 
as brakes.” 

Perhaps Mr. Wilson’s best speech of 
the campaign was his final address to 
his New Jersey neighbors at Shadow 
Lawn on Saturday, November 4. The 
tirst part of the speech was devoted to 
the local campaign in New Jersey in 
which he charged the Republican can- 
didate for governor with being a ser- 
vant of “invisible government.” Then 
he turned to national issues, pointed 
out that the tariff was no protection 
to labor since high wages were often 
paid in unprotected industries and 
miserable conditions prevailed in many 
industries that had been beneficiaries 
of a high tariff, denounced some Re- 
publican business men for attempting 
the coercion of their Democratic em- 
ployees, and declared that the small 
and selfish group of capitalists who 
used to control the credit of the coun- 
try “now control nothing but the bet- 
ting.” He exprest the opinion that the 
era of the Old Guard had passed for- 
ever with their motto of “enlightened 
selfishness,” since “the only thing that 
is enlightened is unselfishness.” He also 
argued against selfishness in interna- 
tional affairs and predicted that the 
United States would never again en- 
joy the “splendid isolation” of the past, 
but must shape its future course to 
the service of humanity. 

The end of the campaign found the 
Democrats more confident than at any 
previous time since Colonel Roosevelt 
withdrew from the race in favor of 
Mr. Hughes. Chairman McCormick, of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
issued a last minute prediction that 
conceded only six states with seventy 
electoral votes to the Republican na- 
tional ticket. On the other hand, the 
official forecast of the Republicans al- 
lowed to President Wilson only the 
states of the solid south as certainly 
his. 


ed the suggestion that 
he had contemplated modifying the 
second note to Germany concerning 
the “Lusitania” incident. It will be re- 
membered that this note was delayed 
for several days after the public sup- 
posed it would be ready for publica- 
tion, that there were rumors of dis- 
sension in the cabinet over its terms, 
and that it led to the resignation of 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts offered an explanation of this 
delay on the authority of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, recently Assistant Secretary of 
War. The story is that President Wil- 
son had intended to add a postscript 
to the note to Germany which would 
remove from the mind of the German 
Government any fear that the United 
States would go to war over the sub- 
marine issue, that the remonstrance 
of several members of the cabinet 
caused Mr. Wilson to abandon his 
plan, and that Secretary Bryan re- 
signed because this defeat convinced 
him that the President had gone over 
to the war party. Senator Lodge named 
as witnesses to the fact that Mr. 
Breckenridge had made the statement 
attributed to him, Dr. Charles H. 
Bailey of Tufts College, and Mr. John 
Jeffries, a prominent citizen of Boston; 
and he added that Mr. Warren, a Re- 
publican presidential elector in New 
Jersey, had learned from “a member of 
President Wilson’s official family” that 
an offer to arbitrate the “Lusitania” 
case was to be embodied in a separate 
note to Mr. Gerard, American Am- 
bassador to Germany. 

The form of President Wilson’s 
denial was that “No postscript or 
amendment of the “Lusitania” note was 
ever written or contemplated by me, 
except such changes as I myself in- 
serted, which strengthened and em- 
phasized the protest.” Republicans 
criticize the wording of the President’s 
statement on the ground that Mr. Wil- 
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ANOTHER STRIKE—THE MESSENGER BOYS “WALK OUT” 


New York is earning its title, “The City of Strikes.”’ 


The latest is the organized demand of 


Postal Telegraph and American District Telegraph messengers for more pay 
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THE “DEUTSCHLAND” COMES IN AGAIN 
After her second successful trip, said to be con- 
voyed by the “‘U-57,” the German merchant sub- 
marine “Deutschland” docked at New London in 
the slip built for the “Bremen,” now reported 
lost at sea. Captain Koenig promises that a 
regular undersea service, with sailings every 
forty days, will soon be established between 
Bremen and New London 
son might have intended to reassure 
Germany in some other way than by 
“postscript or amendment” to that par- 
ticular note. Indeed, President Wilson 
admitted that one member of the 
cabinet had suggested making a pro- 
posal of arbitration to Germany, but 
he denied that the matter had ever 
been laid before any cabinet meeting. 
Several members of the cabinet have 
added their testimony to that of the 
President that no proposals for ar- 
bitrating the submarine issue or modi- 
fying “strict accountability” were sub- 
mitted to their consideration by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Democratic managers 
brand the whole story as an ordinary 
campaign “roorback”; many Republi- 
cans still believe that there may be 
something in it in spite of official 
denials. The truth seems to be that Mr. 
Bryan’s proposal for arbitration was 
magnified and distorted in passing from 
mouth to mouth until it grew into a 
report that the President himself had 
favored surrender of American rights 
to Germany. 


The “Deutschland” Early in the 


: morning of 
Here Again November ist the 


inhabitants of New London, Connecti- 
cut, received a surprize visit from the 
German submersible merchantman, 
“Deutschland,” the only ship of its 
type that has ever entered an Ameri- 
can port. Last July the same ship put 
in at Baltimore with a cargo consist- 
ing principally of dyestuffs and re- 
turned in safety to Germany a few 
weeks later loaded with rubber and 
nickel. The fate of her sister vessel, 
the “Bremen,” is still one of the mys- 
teries of the sea. Captain Koenig of 
the “Deutschland” is of the opinion 
that the “Bremen” was lost on her 
outbound trip to America. The 
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“Deutschland,” with a crew of twenty- 
five men, left Bremen for her second 
trip on October 10, carrying a load of 
valuable chemicals and probably some 
commercial securities. Her return trip 
cargo will consist as before of rubber 
and nickel, the most valuable munitions 
which could be packed into so small a 
space. Bags of mail from Germany 
were brought ashore from the ship and 
forwarded to their American destina- 
tions. The total value of the cargo is 
estimated at ten million dollars. 

It is rumored that the “U-57,” a 
sister submarine to the “‘U-53,” whose 
exploits have recently filled the papers, 
will convoy the “Deutschland” across 
the Atlantic to safety. Of course the 
presence of a warlike convoy would 
deprive the submarine merchantman of 
the immunity from attack which it now 
enjoys under international law. This, 
however, would make little enough 
difference to the “Deutschland,” since 
the Allies have refused to recognize the 
non-combatant character of any sub- 
marine and would probably sink the 
ship at sight whether it were accom- 
panied by a warship or not. A more 
serious aspect of the case is that the 
presence of submarine warships off 
the Atlantic coast may mean a re- 
newal of the war on the merchant ships 
of the Allies, and it may also mean 
that the “Deutschland” is really acting 
as a supply boat to German sub- 
marines. In that case the Allies would 
certainly protest to Washington that 
to permit belligerent supply boats to 
enter and leave our ports at their will 
in order to further the work of the 
German navy is an unneutral act. But 
it is very possible that the “‘U-57”’ is not 
on this side of the Atlantic at all and 
that the rumor was started to intimi- 
date shipping companies trading with 
the Allies. 


Siastune The endless civil war in Mex- 
Affairs %°°, 8 raging with renewed 

violence thruout Chihuahua. 
According to Mr. Garcia, Inspector 
General of Consulates for the de facto 
government, Carranza has now 175,000 
men under arms, whereas it is probable 
that Villa has far less than one-tenth 
of this number and may have only a 
few hundred men under arms. Yet Villa 
is not content with the defensive 
guerrilla warfare which the nature of 
the desert country in northern Mexico 
makes easily possible. Everywhere he is 
taking the offensive, and there is a 
report that the towns of Santa Rosalia 
and Parral have been abandoned by 
the Carranzistas. Villa is engaged in 
a war of extermination and the ad- 
vance of his armies has been every- 
where marked by hideous atrocities 
against civilians who were suspected of 
loyalty to the government. It is feared 
that eleven American residents of Par- 
ral and Santa Rosalia have lost their 
lives in consequence of the capture of 
these places by the rebels. Railroads in 
Chihuahua and other states of northern 
Mexico have been cut by detachments 
of the insurgent army and, on October 
30, a train from Juarez was intercepted, 
the passengers robbed and the soldiers 


who were on board to guard the train 
shot. In retaliation the federal soldiers 
shoot all of Villa’s partizans that fall 
into their hands. It appears that in 
one instance the Carranzistas executed 
a naturalized American citizen, at Par- 
ral on October 23. 

In spite of the menacing extension 
of Villa’s range of operations the Mexi- 
can government seems no more disposed 
than formerly to welcome the codpera- 
tion of the American forces. .The ses- 
sions of the American-Mexican Joint 
Commission were suspended by mutual 
consent until after the elections of 
November 7, but Carranza will cer- 
tainly again urge the withdrawal of 
American forces from Mexico as soon 
as possible after that date. Since the 
presidential election turned so largely 
on the Mexican issue, it was inevitable 
that our neighbors across the Rio 
Grande should follow it with much in- 
terest. In view of the friendship which 
the Wilson administration has shown 
to the Constitutionalists it was not a 
little surprizing that on the eve of 
election various leaders of that faction 
should be quoted in criticism of the 
United States. Luis Cabrera, chairman 
of the Mexican delegates to the inter- 
national Joint Commission, General 
Obregon, First Chief Carranza, Gen- 
eral Gonzales and Cabinet Minister 
Aguilar have all issued interviews or 
statements accusing President Wilson 
of insincerity in pretending friendship 
to Mexico while permitting aid to cross 
the border to the insurgents and keep- 
ing an army of invasion on Mexican 
soil. It should be added, however, that 
Luis Cabrera has denied authorizing the 
publication of the statements attributed 


to him. Evidence was laid before the 
Joint Commission by ten Roman Catho- 
lic priests that the Carranza govern- 
ment had persecuted the Church. 


A battle recently 
took place between 
a detachment of 
American marines and rebel forces 
under General Batista. Two American 
officers were killed, as well as several 
of the marines. On the other hand, 
General Batista was killed in resisting 
arrest and his followers dispersed. 
This is not the first trouble that the 
American forces have had with native 
insurgents in their work of policing the 
island. Beginning with the death of 
Captain Hirshinger last June, at least 
ten Americans had lost their lives 
prior to the engagement of last week. 
As in Hayti, in several of the Central 
American republics, and to some extent 
in Mexico, the present policy of the 
United States appears to be to select 
that one among two or more rival 
governments which appears to offer 
the greatest promise of a stable and 
progressive government and give it 
every material and moral support, 
even to armed intervention. This 
policy appears to be the only possible 
one, short of permanent occupation, 
to bring relative peace to the dis- 
tracted republics which lie within the 
tropics. In Santo Domingo, however, 
the United States has not regarded the 
government now more or less in power 
as sufficiently stable to be entrusted 
with the funds collected by American 
agents in trust for the Dominicans, and 
the native administration is temporari- 
ly paralyzed in consequence. 


Trouble in 
Santo Domingo 
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CARLSTROM BREAKS THE AMERICAN RECORD FOR A NON-STOP DISTANCE FLIGHT 
Tho his flight from Chicago to New York was interrupted at Erie, Victor Carlstrom in a Curtiss 


biplane furnished by the New York Times proved the 
plane mail service and made a new non-stop American record of 4 


practicability of cross-continent aero- 
if2 miles. He landed at Governor’s 


Island and delivered the first letter from his mai!-har to General Wood 
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THE BEST LAID PLANS—— 


CAN EUROPE SCRAP ECONOMIC LAW e 














BY JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 
AUTHOR OF “THE TRADE OF THE WORLD,” “AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION” 


NTERESTING things are astir 

in Europe that are not mention- 

ed in the war bulletins. On the 

one hand Germany is trying to 
prevail upon Austria-Hungary to en- 
ter into an economic partnership and 
on the other England, France, Bel- 
gium, Russia and Italy are consider- 
ing an economic pact that will, it is 
claimed, cement their present friend- 
ship for all time, render them inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world and 
bring about a material prosperity for 
them all beyond the dreams of days 
before the war. 

It is a fascinating game, the only 
implements needed being pencil and 
paper, and the players are eager be- 
yond description. A never ending 
stream of books comes from the 
European publishers, and the news- 
papers print columns daily telling 
how it is to be done and prophesying 
wonderful things that are to be the 
result of this newly devised and pure- 
ly arbitrary rearrangement of trade 
distribution. The most feasible part 
of the scheme seems to be that of a 
union of the Central European Pow- 
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ers, but quite naturally and char- 
acteristically Germany insists that 
she be the dominant half of any 
such partnership. Austria, loth to 
lose her economic freedom and en- 
couraged in her hesitancy by Hun- 
gary, does not appear to be so keen 
as Germany might wish and the many 
conferences already held report no 
progress as yet in putting matters 
into definite form. The proposed 
German-Austrian-Hungarian union 
is economically sound in principle but 
politically difficult, if not impossible, 
to bring about without splitting the 
Dual Monarchy asunder. 

In the case of the Allied countries 
a rather remarkable situation pre- 
sents itself. Here are five important 
countries each one reflecting abso- 
lutely different physical and economic 
conditions from the others; the peo- 
ples of which speak different lan- 
guages, enjoy varying degrees of de- 
velopment and civilization, and whose 
temperaments are as far removed in 
character, one from the other, as 
may well be imagined. Even their 
diplomacies are not of the same kind 


and between most of them lie long 
existing racial antagonisms which 
could have been overcome, even tem- 
porarily, only by such a crisis as 
Europe has now faced, a common 
danger that brought their armies to- 
gether to meet a common foe of 
otherwise overwhelming strength. . 
It is now proposed that these five 
countries should enter into an agree- 
ment upon economic questions that 
will render them helpful to each other 
to the profit of all. France, Italy and 
Russia are high protection countries, 
Belgium is a low-tariff country and 
England is practically a free-trader. 
To start upon the level, Belgium 
and England must be converted to a 
high-tariff policy or the others must 
abandon their present protective sys- 
tems. It will be more difficult to make 
a protection country out of England 
than many people now think, for it 
is not a matter of raising or lower- 
ing import duties but one in which a 
principle of government is involved 
that has stood the wear and tear of 
many years’ interior and exterior 
trade. For England to become a pro- 
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tection country is not solely a ques- 
tion of when and where to extend the 
list of import taxes, for not a penny 
was collected at the English custom 
houses before the war on imported 
goods of a kind that were produced 
in the United Kingdom. It was the 
imported goods such as were not 
produced in the United Kingdom 
that paid the import taxes and there- 
fore the purpose of the imposition 
was one of revenue with no hint of 
protection to British industry. 


WILL ENGLAND ABANDON FREE TRADE? 


ITH all the admitted need of 
future revenue, and notwith- 
standing the many reasons-now ad- 
vanced in favor of protection, there is 
still a large following that clings to 
the idea of an England free to all 
who may come and go and of an 
England free of all restrictions as 
a place for the gathering together 
and the redistribution of all the 
products of the world. Those who 
believe in a continuation of free 
trade find in the fact that before the 
war British foreign trade was by far 
the largest in the world, the strong- 
est support for their argument. 
Those who advocate protection are 
only able to prophesy as to what 
might happen. Certain complications 
in England’s foreign relations have 
arisen, however, that are driving the 
free-traders from their stronghold. 
The overseas British peoples have 
played a tremendous part in the pres- 
ent struggle to save the Empire and 
they want preference in British trade 
for overseas products and preference 
for overseas enterprise in British fi- 
nance. Among the Allied nations a 
protective tariff is in a majority and 
England finds herself rather com- 
mitted to a harmonious fiscal policy 
or else in a position where her people 
apparently intend to take all the 
tariff concessions they can get from 
Russia, France, Belgium and Italy 
and give nothing similar in return. 


THE INEVITABLE COMPROMISE 


HAT the result of the situation 

will be a compromise now seems 
inevitable, especially as the desire to 
repel the advances of German trade 
after the war is even stronger in 
England than with her present Allies, 
and to be able to do this some form 
of tariff discrimination must be de- 
vised. The exclusion of German trade 
by arbitrary rules and regulations is 
practically impossible. There is one 
feature of all this discussion that 
should be taken fully into account in 
all neutral countries: the rather 
peculiar condition that exists in con- 
nection with the English press. Prac- 
tically all of the leading newspapers 
are in opposition to the present gov- 





ernment and nearly all of them were 
committed to a “tariff reform” or 
protection policy before the war. 
These papers, many of them owned 
or controlled by a single man, are 
now conducting a vigorous campaign 
against the present government and 
using every argument furnished by 
the war—and there are many—to ad- 
vance their plans for a protective 
tariff. The free trade Liberals are 
hardly represented at all in the public 
prints and it is remarkable testimony 
as to the sturdy individualism of the 
English people that notwithstanding 
the overwhelming predominance of 
the publicity powers of the opposi- 
tion the Liberals remain in control 
and the principles of free trade re- 
tain a strong hold upon the mind 
of the public. The labor interests are 
the despair of the protectionists, for 
they cling largely and determinedly 
to the idea of continued free trade 
for England. 

It is the present popularity of an 
attack upon German import into Eng- 
land that has given the protectionists 
renewed courage and inspiration, and 
the burden of their song is now the 
plea that a protective tariff is the 
only effective way in which this at- 
tack can be carried out. Their posi- 
tion is undoubtedly strong for this 
reason, but it must not be supposed 
that all England is now in favor of 
a protective tariff policy, as might 
be gathered from reading a majority 
of the leading English newspapers. 
The free-traders are for the moment 
decidedly on the defensive. They can 
suggest no way in which to meet 
German commercial attack after the 
war other than that proposed by the 
protectionists; hence as we have 
said the result will probably be a 
compromise. Before long England 
will become at least a _ low-tariff 
country, many of the schedules carry- 
ing protection to English industry 
and furnishing an opportunity for 
preference within the Empire. The 
tariff may be low but it will never- 
theless mark a vast departure from 
the principle that has in recent years 
governed the collection of taxes at 
the English customs houses. If the 
experience of other countries is to 
be repeated this will be but the first 
step toward a full-fledged tariff law, 
the import duties becoming heavier 
with each revision until the inevitable 
reaction sets in, as has been the case 
in the history of tariff legislation 
in the United States. 

In the meantime a new school of 
economists has come into being in 
Europe, notably in England. Entirely 
new principles are advocated under 
which all future trade arrangements 
are to be made. The laws of supply 
and demand have been scrapped and 


their place is to be taken by present 
friendships or enmities. These are to 
be exprest in actual figures as con- 
tained in a sliding scale of import 
duties. Roughly outlined the scheme 
is something like this: Class A—Rel- 
ative; B—Allies; C—Friendly neu- 
trals; D—Neutrals; E—Enemies. 

According to the London Chamber 
of Commerce the highest import 
duty should be thirty per cent. This 
is, of course, to be collected on enemy 
goods. As friendship warms these 
duties are to be decreased about five 
per cent at a time until in the end 
the “relatives,” otherwise the peoples 
within the British Empire, are to 
pay only five per cent or perhaps 
to be given free entry for their prod- 
ucts into the mother country. The 
attractiveness of the plan lies in its 
simplicity. It is not necessary to 
know anything about economics, for- 
eign trade, international exchange or 
sources of supply to understand it 
fully. 

In it are exprest as well all the 
human emotions, a vast accomplish- 
ment on the part of the design- 
ers of any tariff law. The bitterness 
of the war can be carried on into an 
indefinite future. Contempt for neu- 
trals who selfishly attended to their 
own business and profited thereby 
can be exprest. Consideration can be 
extended to neutrals who perceptibly 
leaned to one side. Allies can be re- 
warded and to relatives an invitation 
can be given to join the family party 
at the banquet board. 


PROSPERITY WITH COMPLICATIONS 


HAT complications might arise in 

the carrying out of any such pro- 
gram does not appear: to have oc- 
curred to the advocates of the plan. 
The difficulty of distinguishing the 
real origin of imports, constraint 
upon trade by the imposition of high 
duties when lower taxes would have 
been more profitable, the cutting off 
of needed supplies here and there, 
possible import retaliation on the 
part of other nations who imagine 
themselves aggrieved and the possi- 
ble insistence of neutrals against 
manifest discrimination of political 
origin—all these possibilities and 
many more equally obvious do not 
enter into the philosophy of those 
who are thus planning for the re- 
construction of European interna- 
tional trade. Well known and im- 
portant people have endorsed this 
scheme for industrial and commer- 
cial safety and for universal hap- 
piness, as well as some _ semi-offi- 
cial bodies representing solid in- 
terests. Many of the newspapers have 
received the prospectus with rejoic- 
ing as ushering in a new era of 
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prosperity, a prosperity that is not to 
resemble the fall of the gentle rain 
from Heaven, inasmuch as it is only 
to come to the elect. 


WHAT THE LEADERS THINK 


T must not be understood, how- 

ever, that the men upon whom fall 
the real heat and burden of govern- 
ment have given their adherence to 
any such plan. They have been most 
cautious in expressing themselves 
and chary as to any announcements 
of programs, to be adopted after the 
war. For this hesitancy they have 
been roundly abused, but as that is 
the lot of all politicians in Europe, 
especially in time of war, this abuse 
has failed to drive them into the 
open. The real situation is that such 
political leaders as believe in pro- 
tection are now confident they will 
in the near future secure the estab- 
lishment of the principle in British 
government practice and that is all 
they ask or even hope for to begin 
with. The free-traders in responsible 
position in public life are equally con- 
vinced that free trade as it has been 
in force in England for many years 
has met its Waterloo in the present 
war and can only save its face by 
compromise with the forces of pro- 
tection. 

These free-traders now admit with 
evident reluctance and considerable 
vagueness that at the close of the 
war England will probably adopt a 
system of import duties devised for 
revenue and carrying a moderate 
amount of protection for chosen 
British industries. There is no doubt, 
however, but that these same men, 
forced by expediency to a com- 
promise on principle, view with dis- 
favor this coming change in Eng- 
land’s trade policy and regard with 
sincere apprehension its possible 
effect upon England’s premiership in 


international trade. They also fear 
the train of evils which follow in the 
wake of periodical tariff revisions by 
political parties with which other 
countries are already familiar and 
from which England has largely 
been free. 


HOW WILL AMERICA FARE? 


EFORE the war the largest for- 

eign traders were England, Ger- 
many, the United States and France, 
in the order named. In a natural 
state of things the trade relations 
between these four countries would 
be the most important of all inter- 
national commercial relationships. 
The United States was England’s 
best customer and from the United 
States came the larger part of Eng- 
lish imports. The difficulty in the 
future in the making of commercial 
treaties will be to reconcile the differ- 
ences between allies, neutrals and 
enemies, all represented in these 
four countries. In economic law there 
is no place for political or military 
enmities, for the needs of a people 
govern its exterior commercial rela- 
tions. But the tenets of economic law 
are going to be subjected to consid- 
erable strain in the days of recon- 
struction. The hatreds of war and 
the friendships of allies are going to 
affect negotiations for some time to 
come. 

Mr. Asquith has said that there is 
no threat to America in the agree- 
ment of the Allied governments to 
form an economic alliance, but Mr. 
Asquith is a pronounced free-trader, 
clinging desperately to his creed in 
times when many strong men are be- 
ing driven from their economic moor- 
ings, and it is even possible that 
neither Mr. Asquith nor his party 
will be the instrument of British will 
when the time comes for the British 
Empire to formulate its after-the- 


war policy and to seek entrance again 
into peaceful trade relations with all 
the countries of the world. 

America w ll continue to sell sur- 
plus raw material and food stuffs to 
other countries that need them; but 
that is not the question that inter- 
ests the American people, for the 
markets for such exports as these 
regulate themselves. It is the sale of 
manufactured goods that needs to be 
encouraged and provided for and in 
this respect the outcome of the pres- 
ent economic chaos in Europe is of 
the utmost importance and concern 
to American interests. It is true that 
discrimination against American ex- 
port can be countered in America by 
discrimination against foreign im- 
port, but that is neither a profitable 
state of affairs nor constructive in 
results. 

The laws of supply and demand 
will prevail in time thru the needs 
of all countries; for they exert a 
constant pressure on the mind of man 
and the laws of every country. The 
day of their supremacy can be 
hastened through the exercize of wise 
commercial diplomacy and the en- 
couragement of home industry and 
export by giving freedom of action 
to American producers. If America 
can create the supply, in the sense 
that it is the best, the cheapest and 
the most available, the demand from 
foreign countries will satisfy itself 
in spite of all political efforts to di- 
vert the channels of trade from their 
natural course. Whether America 
will come under the classification of 
“friendly neutral” or just plain “neu- 
tral” is yet to be made known. Not 
only between the English and the 
Germans generally, but also within 
each of these nations, there is a seri- 
ous difference of opinion in Europe 
as to that. 

South Water, Horsham, England. 














The young men lie dead in the trenches, 

The young, young men lie dead. 

Their clear blue eyes glazed to the sunlight, 
Their soft brown eyes blinded in dust, 

Their strong arms limp, lifeless, and loveless, 
Their shoulders resistless and prone, 

Their swift feet all leaden and dull, 

Their glad voices choked with their own blood, 
No more shall they run to the day’s work, 
And never shall answer love’s call. 

The young men lie dead in the trenches, 
Dead, dead, in the trenches and still. 


THE YOUNG MEN LIE DEAD 


BY MARY STEWART 





The young women walk dead in the houses, 
The young, young women walk dead. 

Walk dead thru the streets and the roadways, 
Their hearts and their voices are lifeless, 
Are dead to the quickening sunlight, 

To the might-have-been children stone dead. 
The life-joy is chilled in their bosoms, 

The life-cry is stopt in their hearts, 

And the call that might rouse it is stifled, 
Forever is silenced and dumb: 

For their young men lie dead in the trenches, 
Dead, dead, in the trenches and still. 





























WILLIAM DEAN 


OME one has said that one of 

the chief difficulties in a 
democracy is to find and main- 

tain the national ideals. The 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, in conjunction with its parent 
organization, the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, constitutes a 
movement in the direction of en- 
visaging and supporting ideals in lit- 
erature and the arts which, as re- 
vealed by the public taste, are much 
too rare and vague. Our countrymen 
are to a fault generous and open- 
minded toward influences that come 
in the name of freedom and progress. 
Were they already grounded in the 
principles that underlie creative art— 
whether in writing, painting, sculp- 
ture or music—this catholicity would 
be an admirable quality. Without 
such principles their judgment is 
disturbed by the pretentious fads 
that aim to make the world over 
every twenty-four hours. No people 
are more desirous “to be shown” 
and the instability and superficiality 
of public taste are due primarily to 
the absence of well-reasoned criti- 
cism, and it is, in large part, to pro- 
vide and supplement such criticism 
that an academy may be said to exist. 
Having in mind the promulgation 
of the best standards in all these 
activities (by which is not meant 
their “standardization”), John Hay 
said that an academy was more need- 
ed in a democracy than in an aris- 
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AMERICAN ARTS AND LETTERS 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
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On the 16th and 17th of November 
will be held in New York the eighth 
joint meeting of the American 
Academy and National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, the most rep- 
resentative force of creative work- 
ers in America. Both bodies now 
have charters from Congress; a 
site in New York for their home 
has been provided by Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington and a substantial 
beginning of a building and endow- 
ment fund has been made by public- 
spirited citizens; and greetings of 
fellowship and felicitation have 
come from the British Academy and 
from the Académie Francaise and 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts. This 
article is written by the Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Academy, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, until 
1913 editor of “The Century 
Magazine” and author of “Poems 
of War and Peace.”—THE EDITOR. 




















tocracy, since in the former the de- 
terioration of quality was more nat- 
ural and easy. Doubtless he felt, with 
many of his associates of the Ameri- 
can Academy, ef which he was one 
of the first seven members, that there 
was a lack of nationality in our liter- 
ature and arts due to the lack of 
what Mr. Brooks Adams has happily 
called “collective thinking.” In the 
broadest sense we call it national con- 
sciousness. The countries of Europe, 
such as England, France and Ger- 
many, have, each in its own way, 


this definite individual aspiration, 
which Russia and, it must be con- 
fest, America have not yet de- 
veloped. There is every reason to 
expect that, with the freedom of op- 
portunity and the spur of inspira- 
tion we shall reach an achievement of 
national scope in letters and the arts 
which will parallel the contemporary 
product of any other nation. But a 
condition precedent of this will be a 
clear understanding on the part of 
creative workers and of the public 
that art of any sort is the product 
of principles, whether formulated or 
intuitive, and not of fortuitous or 
empirical impulses. 

The gold medal and seal of the 
Academy accentuate its purposes by 
the words: OPPORTUNITY, INSPIRA- 
TION, ACHIEVEMENT—a sequence of 
desiderata that make for the worth 
and dignity of writers, artists and 
composers. The aim to promote all 
three ideas has the backing of a 
twice-selected body of representative 
men, for the Academicians are chosen 
from the Institute, by which they 
were originally chosen on the theory 
that each had produced some notable 
work in his field. There is here no 
slavish imitation of the foreign 
academy of whatever country. The 
American conception of usefulness 
is inclined to regard an academy 
as representing merely “otium cum 
dignitate” (as tho ease and dignity 
were not most desirable in letters 
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and the arts); therefore, there is 
much to be done, practically, as 
we say, in laying the foundations 
of its prestige by national service. 
Not only will such service gain it 
prestige, but in turn its prestige will 
enable it to be of service. It has a 
right therefore to appeal to the sym- 
pathy and support of those who have 
imagination to realize the value to 
the country of a reputable and per- 
manent body capable of influencing 
conservatively the higher life of the 
people. 

In the debate in Congress on the 
granting of the charter to the Acad- 
emy last spring one Representative 
opposed the pretentiousness of a body 
of men so unknown to him setting 
themselves up as “immortelles.” 
There are, no doubt, intellectual per- 
sons who think that an American 
Academy, even tho composed of 
those who, in the main, have done or 
are doing our most important work, 
is an impertinence; but they are not 
among those who have witnessed 
during the last generation the de- 
terioration of taste and product in- 
cident to a more widespread interest 
in pictures and the written word. 
Prof. Bliss Perry has recently re- 
marked the fact that with the ex- 
ception of one short period there has 
never been in the 








OLD HOUSES 


BY EUGENE C. DOLSON 


Along this road 
Are old houses 
Tenanted all the years 
Of a lifetime, 
But now utterly abandoned— 
Silent forever. 


Back and forth 
The crows fly over them 
Or perch, unafraid, 
On their sagging ridgeboards. 
Their blinds are shut— 
Like the eyes of a dead man. 




















various arts and definite convic- 
tions of the perils that weaken 
and further threaten our civilization 
may be seen from the published 
record of their “proceedings” in the 
seven or more annual meetings. 
It is not mere technical excellence 
for which they are the solicitors. 
They are neither prophesiers of 
smooth things nor purveyors of pes- 
simism, but while outspoken as to 
pretentiousness and charlatanry, they 
do not fail to set forth constructive- 
ly the principles of their several 


crafts. It is because these principles 
are to so large an extent common to 
the three great divisions of these or- 
ganizations, Literature, Art and 
Music, that there is nothing incon- 
gruous in the unity of effort which 
they represent. 

It is therefore to be counted among 
the achievements of the movement 
that .it has brought together these 
various workers for discussion and 
joint action. This has not been mere 
“marking time.” The same lawless- 
ness that has attacked one art—the 
same rebellious defiance of all that 
has been gained in the Past—has 
summoned the thoughtless and ad- 
venturous against the others. Cub- 
ism, Futurism, Imagism, Prose-Lib- 
rism are rife in painting, sculpture, 
poetry and music. Apparently to an 
outsider the foundations of architec- 
ture have not yet been undermined— 
since a cubist or prose-librist build- 
ing would obviously go to the ground. 
The sane body of opinion represent- 
ed by the Academy and the Institute 
is not likely to give much quarter 
to these fads and eccentricities. 

But it is not enough that a ship 
shall “repel boarders”; it must keep 
its fair course with a cargo worth 
the voyage. Already there are 
abundant signs that this unifying 

movement has 





United States any 
general interest in 
literature. Were 
the Academy and 
Institute aiming 
at institutional ac- 
tivity alone, they 
might well go un- 
der the ban of “go 
those who see no 

hope for better 
conditions thru 
organized effort; 
but they are en- 
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been inspiring to 
those within its 
membership, as 
well as to those 
without, and this 
inspiration will 
surely increase 

with the growth 
ed in material re- 
. sources—for a 
home and an en- 
dowment are only 
the tools of the 
idea. At this time 
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two organizations 
have clear con- 
ceptions of their 


: THE HOME OF AMERICAN ARTS AND LETTERS 
The American Academy and the National Institute of Arts and Letters propose to erect this 
building in uptown New York. The site, fronting on both 155th and 156th streets, has been 


given by Mr. Archer M. Huntington 


and a respect for 

the things of the 

mind and the soul. 
New York City 





THE UNESCAPABLE LAW 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


FIND myself quoted as predict- 
ing that the law of love will 
“ultimately govern” human rela- 
tions. I should like to find room 
for a disclaimer. It would be just as 
absurd: to predict that causes will 
“ultimately” produce effects, or that 
water will “ultimately” run downhill. 

What I have been trying to make 
people believe is simply that the law 
of love is the law of life, the law 
of God; just as much the law of 
God as the law of gravitation; gov- 
erning souls and communities just as 
truly as gravitation governs bodies; 
the organic law of human society, 
acting no less uniformly and inex- 
orably than any other natural law. 

The “near morality” by which the 
teaching of the Christian church has 
been largely disfigured and debili- 
tated has assumed that the penalty 
of the moral law can be averted or 
evaded; that punishment is deferred ; 
that God’s laws which deal with hu- 
man conduct are not now in force. 
They will ultimately govern human 
relationships, but they do not govern 
now. Consequently it is futile to try 
to obey them. By and by, in the Mil- 
lennium, it will be possible to live by 
the law of love, but it is not now pos- 
sible and any attempt to conform to 
it would be foolish and fanatical. If 
the law of love were only effective, 
it would, of course, be a good thing to 
obey it, but since it is not effective 
it is foolish to talk about it; and we 
must find some rule of life that is 
practical, and stop this nonsense of 
the visionaries and the idealists. 

It is just at this point that straight 
thinking is needed. There is no dead- 
lier error than the notion that there 
are laws of God which are for the 
present in abeyance—which do not 
now govern men, but which will ul- 
timately govern them. Especially per- 
nicious are all such conceptions when 
applied to the moral laws. In that, if 
in anything, we have a right to look 
for uniformity. 

In truth this law of love is enforced 
upon every individual human being 
and every social group, larger or 
smaller, with absolute inflexibility. 
There has never been in any world 
a minute in which it was not in full 
operation; it has never been possible 
for any man or angel or any associa- 
tion of men or angels to escape it. 

The mental muddle into which 
moral teachers have led the multitude 
is in the notion that the law is not 
in force unless it is obeyed. But it is 
in force if its sanctions are effective, 
whether of reward or of penalty. If it 
is true of any law that no man can 
possibly obey it without getting the 








The following article by Dr. Glad- 
den raises and answers a very in- 
teresting question. It was called 
forth by a statement in a review of 
his last book which won the $1,000 
prize offered by the Church Peace 
Union for the best monograph by 
a minister on international peace. 
Dr. Gladden, as our readers know, 
was on the editorial staff of The 
Independent from 1871 to 1874. 
He is the author of many books 
on religious and social questions 
and has even dipped into fiction. 
He has now retired from the pul- 
pit of the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, but his 
actual pastorate extends over the 
whole United States —THE EpITor. 




















benefits which it offers, and that no 
man can possibly disobey it with- 
out incurring the injuries which it 
threatens, then that law is certainly 
in force. And this is palpably true 
of the organic law of human rela- 
tionships. Obedience to it brings to 
the individual moral soundness and 
happiness, and to society peace and 
welfare. Disobedience to it brings to 
the individual moral deterioration 
and misery and to society strife and 
disintegration. It has never been uni- 
formly. obeyed or universally dis- 
obeyed, so that we have no complete 
demonstration of the consequences of 
obedience or disobedience; but there 
are evidences enough in human ex- 
perience of the nature of its rewards 
and of its penalties, and abundant 
proofs that these rewards and penal- 
ties are annexed to all human con- 
duct as closely as any effect is linked 
to its cause. 


HE fatal failure of the Christian 

church has been its blurring of 
this central principle of morality. Not 
one in a hundred of its members has 
any comprehension of the immediate- 
ness and inevitableness of the opera- 
tion of this central law of life. Nearly 
all of them suppose that if they do 
wrong they are liable to suffer for it 
some time in the future; scarcely any 
of them have been convinced that the 
consequences of evil doing are as 
quick and sure as the explosion of a 
short-circuited current. How many 
men know that if they lie they will 
get the reaction of that lie immedi- 
ately in their characters; that every 
act or thought of selfishness, of 
cruelty, of impurity registers itself 
at once in their lives—blunts their 
sensibilities, dulls their perceptions, 
weakens their wills; that the accumu- 


lation of these deadly reactions must 


produce a steady deterioration of the 


character? How many men under- 
stand that if all their neighbors 
governed themselves by the same 
principles of distrust and suspicion 
which they habitually practise there 
could be no useful social cotéperation, 
because the natural and inevitable re- 
sentments and antipathies would rend 
society into fragments? How many 
people comprehend that the strifes 
and disorders and miseries which 
keep the world in turmoil are simply 
the natural consequences of disobedi- 
ence of the law of good will. The tre- 
mendous industrial conflicts which 
are now desolating so many homes in 
New York and threatening the peace 
of the city—what are they but the 
penalty which the law of love inflicts 
on the community which permits its 
violation? But how many of the 
citizens of New York ever think of 
these strikes as penal consequences 
of the violation of the law of love? 
How many of them recognize the fact 
that these disturbances of the peace 
are evidences that this law is in full © 
force, visiting its retributions on all 
the communities that despise its au- 
thority ? 


OST appalling, most terrible of 

all the evidences that the law of 
love is in full operation is the terrific 
war now scourging humanity. This 
war is the answer of the Eternal 
Justice to the long defiance of the 
laws. of life. The natural law of hu- 
man relationships, which is the law 
of good will, of mutual service, binds 
all men and all groups of men, na- 
tions with the rest. It requires them 
to live in peace and unity, to share 
the good of the world, to seek one an- 
other’s welfare. It promises well- 
being and abundance to those who 
obey, and it threatens misery and de- 
struction to those who disobey. 

With one accord the nations of the 
earth have set this law at defiance. 
They have refused to base interna- 
tional relationships on good will; 
they have insisted on founding them 
on suspicion and fear and enmity. 
They would not obey the law, but 
they cannot escape its penalty. Hell 
is the penalty of the disobedience of 
God’s law and war is hell. Can any 
one conceive a pit more nearly bot- 
tomless than the nations of Europe 
have digged for themselves, or hotter 
flames than those into which they 
are now plunging? 

And the people of the United 
States, after watching this retribu- 
tion for two years, are now making 
haste to set it at defiance! 

It’s a mad world, my masters! 

Columbus, Ohio 
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THE SUNWISE TURN: A BOOKSHOP PLUS 


EPARATED from Fifth Ave- 

nue by about a hundred feet 

of sidewalk, but by an im- 

measurable difference in at- 
mosphere, is the shop that most book- 
lovers have dreamed of, a place in 
which to meet old friends in books 
and to discover new ones, to browse 
alone by an open fire, or to discuss 
your literary hobbies—and incident- 
ally, but never obtrusively, to pur- 
chase books you really want. 

Such a bookshop is the Sunwise 
Turn—its appearance delightfully in 
keeping with its purpose. The low 
red-brick building, with a quaint tiled 
roof, wide leaded windows, and a big 
arched door, painted bright orange, 
gives a general effect picturesque 
enough to stimulate your curiosity, 
and the swinging signboard invites 
you to further inspection by its motto 
“The sunwise turn is the lucky one.” 

Inside there is no suggestion of a 
shop. The large colorful room looks 
as if it were really lived in—tho from 
the artistic point of view it is far su- 
perior to the usual living room. A 
long window seat, piled with cush- 
ions, an open fire, big, comfortable 
chairs, library tables, pictures and 
flowers all furnish a background for 
books—in low bookcases around the 
walls, on the tables andeon the arms 
of chairs. The arrangement and color 
scheme of the whole room is adapted 
to the books; the vivid colors of the 
publishers’ book jackets are com- 
bined in its decoration so as to make 
each book that comes in an integral 
part of the whole scheme. The walls 
are a clear orange, the floor a rather 
deep green, the purple window hang- 
ings, artistically spotty, are repeated 
and varied in numerous cushions; 
one of the big tables is a bright blue, 
another—a genuine old Exe- 
ter—is a dull brown; in one 
corner is a mahogany secre- 
tary of Colonial times, in an- 
other a “new art” fireplace. 
All of which sounds like a 
horrible jumble—and is con- 
sequently all the more re- 
markable as a distinctly rest- 
ful. unified and very lovely’ 
room. 

Interior decorating is in 
fact a supplementary busi- 
ness at the Sunwise Turn, 
which, by the way, is on 
3lst street, New York City. 
Mrs. Mary Mowbray-Clarke, 
one of the proprietors, is an 
artist by profession, a lec- 
turer on art at Columbia 
University, and the author 
of the Argonaut Art History, 
a college text-book on the 
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works of art in their historical rela- 
tions. Readers of The Independent 
ten or fifteen years ago will remem- 
ber Mrs. Mowbray-Clarke as Mary 
H. Bothwell Horgan, author of sev- 
eral articles on notable artists and 
on various phases of art. 

Mr. John Mowbray-Clarke, her 
husband, is vice-president of the As- 
sociation of American Painters and 
Sculptors. His own sculpture is known 
both for its artistic value and for its 
revolutionary ideas; he has, in fact, 
acquired the title of “A Sculptor of 
Revolt—a man who has heard the 
trumpet call of the greatest battle of 
all history and has ranged himself 
upon the side of the hosts of Free- 
dom and Progress.” 

Mrs. Mowbray-Clarke shares the 
responsibility of the Sunwise Turn 
with Madge Jenison, author of many 
stories and magazine articles. Then 
there is a large corps of young writ- 
ers and artists who like to drop in 
frequently and ask if they may help. 
They form a sort of sub-committee 
of welcome, an informal discussion 
club, and on occasion a furniture- 
moving, floor-painting brigade. Dur- 
ing the winter they plan to meet reg- 
ularly an evening a week to sit and 
talk by the fire and sometimes to 
listen to informal lectures by such 
celebrities as Rabindranath Tagore, 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, John Fergu- 
son, and Yvette Guilbert. 

Another pleasant feature of the 
Sunwise Turn is its subscription 
membership, a plan by which the best 
books on any lines are sent to the 
people who want to read them and 
have no time to pick them out. This 
department is designed for the busy 
professional men and women, and for 
the booklovers who live in places re- 





THE SIGN OF THE SUNWISE TURN 


mote from the centers of current 
ideas and who want to keep up with 
the times. A characteristic subscriber 
is a recent college graduate just 
starting a missionary career in 
China. The Sunwise Turn will keep 
her posted on the new books on so- 
ciology and the poetry that she 
would read if she were here. No lists 
are sent to the subscribers for mark- 
ing; the books simply come to them 
once a month or twice or four times 
a year. 

The best thing about the idea is 
that it really works. People who are 
at a loss to choose from the multi- 
plicity of new books just the ones 
they want to read are finding them- 
selves more than satisfied with the 
books that are chosen for them. For 
as Mrs. Mowbray-Clarke explains, 
“‘We really know each one of our cus- 
tomers. And we read all the books be- 
fore we sell them.” 

Children’s books are tried out on 
real children; Dickie, the office boy, 
has become a critic of some renown 
in this respect. The publishers have 
learned to send their books to him for 
personal approval, and Dickie, going 
on fifteen, will be a literary person- 
age before he knows it. 

Older specialists in various fields 
are codperating with the shop in the 
selection of books which they con- 
sider most valuable along their spe- 
cial lines—medicine, agriculture, psy- 
chology, feminism, music, history and 
folklore. Mrs. Mowbray-Clarke gives 
her advice on the art books. During 
its first week the Sunwise Turn 
sold ten copies of a book on art 
which she considered particularly 
good, a book for which the publishers 
had been able to find only the most 
limited market. 

Next year the Sunwise 
Turn hopes to prove that 
several more of its new ideas 
are workable: to have on 
sale interesting paintings 
and sculpture by younger 
men and women in this 
country whose work is just 
beginning to be known; to 
“broaden our international 
art sympathies” by import- 
ing the best of European an¢ 
Eastern books as soon as 
possible after publication 
and by keeping a bulletin of 
important literary news 
from England and the Con- 
tinent; to have a department 
of advice on the decoration 
and equipment of private and 
club libraries; and perhaps 
to extend the shop into a 
garden, 
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THE BURDENSOME BABY 

How often have we heard mothers 
exclaim, “It is breaking my arm to 
carry this child!” It is to do away with 
this “arm breaking” element in carry- 
ing the infant that W. J. Sprong, of 
Los Angeles, California, has invented 
the unique and practical baby carrier 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This device is so arranged that it leaves 
the mother’s arms entirely free. The 
carrier may be used in the home or upon 
the street, while the mother is doing the 
work about the house or when she is 
shopping. 

This carrier has been so arranged 

















AN UP-TO-DATE PAPOOSE CARRIER 


that it may be worn over or beneath a 
coat. The “basket” or the part of the 
carrier in which the baby actually sits, 
may be attached to or detached from 
the shoulder “harness” in a moment, 
the “basket” when rolled up taking no 
more room than an ordinary handker- 
chief. It is possible to carry children 
weighing as much as 40 pounds. 








RAW EGGS 

One of the latest physiological dis- 
coveries will descend with something of 
a jolt upon the medical profession. It 
is impossible to calculate how many 
tons upon tons of raw eggs are con- 
sumed daily, upon the recommendation 
of physicians, by people who are seek- 
ing to regain health. Infants suffering 
from indigestion are frequently put 
upon an albumin diet. The raw egg has 
been considered invaluable as a food. 
Now comes the information from W. G. 
Bateman, of Yale University, that the 
uncoagulated white of egg is exceeding- 
ly indigestible. Experimental tests 
with dogs, rats, rabbits and men all 
show that raw egg white is not only 
difficult to digest but that taken in 
large quantities it causes diarrhea. 
And the eggs which the duck furnishes 


us are no better 





than hen’s eggs. 

Just what the 
cause of the 
indigestibility is 
has not been dis- 
covered, but the 
investigator does 
not believe it to 
be due to the 
texture of the 
egg white. A cer- 
tain acclimatiza- 
tion, so ‘to speak, 
can be acquired 
by some people 
after the inges- 
tion of raw eggs 
for several days 
so that diarrhea 
ceases; still as a 
food raw egg 
white is not to 
be recommended. 
All that is nec- 
essary, however, 
to render egg 
white easily di- 
gestible is cook- 
ing. The yolk of 
the egg is easily 
digested either 














raw or cooked. 








ELECTRIC HARVESTING 

Nine farmers near Abilene, Kansas, 
put codperation to a practical test this 
summer when they inaugurated the 
first threshing of wheat by electric 
rower ever accomplished in the west— 
if not in the United States. 

Forming a company, these nine farm- 
ers purchased a small motor and a 
separator. They rented a transformer 
from the central light company and also 
1000 feet of cable. The separator was 
placed in the field, connected with the 
motor and the cable reached to the 
nearest light wire along the highway. 
The turning of a switch set the ma- 
chinery in motion and the threshing 
was done at a cost of half the ordinary 
expense. The old fashioned engine re- 
quires a water boy, engineer and per- 
haps a coal hauler and is expensive to 
operate. The motor is clean, quiet, free 


A BIG STUNT IN BRIDGE BUILDING—THE WIESSEN VIADUCT 


from fire danger and needs only occa- 
sional oiling. Over 1600 bushels of 
wheat a day were threshed easily. 








A RAILROAD IN THE AIR 

The Wiessen Viaduct on the line from 
Davos to Filisur, a portion of the Albula 
Railroad in Switzerland, is one of the 
highest stone bridges in Europe. It car- 
ries the track at a hight of 289 feet 
above the Landwasser River. If, even 
with this altitude, it is some three feet 
less in hight than the Solis Bridge over 
the Albula, it, nevertheless, far sur- 
passes it both in its total length of 689 
feet and in the size of its central arch, 
which has a clear span of 180 feet. 
Unlike the round arches of the Solis 
viaduct, which rest upon abutments in 
the rocks, it is supported by lofty piers 
of built up masonry. 

















NINE KANSAS FARMERS USE THIS MACHINE TO HARVEST THEIR WHEAT 
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Sugar Wafers agree 























sugar-wafer perfection. 
paniments to desserts of any kind, 
Nabisco are always popular. In 
{ ten-cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—To the eye they are almonds. 
; To the taste they are confections of the 
most delicious kind. A sugar-wafer shell 
with a creamy almond-flavored kernel. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 








Bis. 








All-popular sweets || 
OUNG or old, boy or-girl, youth | ens 


or maiden, man or woman—all _ | 
people who have tasted Nabisco i 
Hl 

| 





that they are 
As accom- 


























SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
A Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 


ent Book free. 


George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 








DARDS 
Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and_ the 
British Colonies. 

We have opened a show room for display of 
dinner table decoration. 

N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 

NEW YORK 


















HB The lightest run- 
ning typewriter 
in the world—Latest Model—irom 
our Factory to your Office for $42. 
Send any amount with order you can 
spare and pay the balance monthly. 
No interest. Noredtape. 3 years’ 
guarantee. Factory rebuilt. In re- 
plying mention ‘‘The Independent.” 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eat YourWaytoHealt 


Use Tyler’s Macerated Wheat and Other 
Raw Foods Like I Did and Get Well. 
Put iron in your blood and other organic , _. 

mineral elementsin yoursystem soessen- ¢ } 

tial tolife and health That’s why 


‘49 FAMOUS a 























Tyler’s Macerated Wheat 
with other raw foodsissosuccessfulin re- 
lieving constipation and stomach trouble 
restoring health—giving real and last- 


strength, power and energy—reduc- 
~ c caspore-mnaking i 


| Sena gui’ the food end 
| BYRON TYLER, 56Gibralter 








The New 
Books 


WHAT’S AROUND THE CORNER? 


O. Henry, the author; William Syd- 
ney Porter, the man—in spite of their 
identity two distinct personalities, de- 
veloped thru two widely differing sets 
of experiences—were linked by one 
ruling passion, the quest of “What’s 
around the corner?” which furnished 
O. Henry with the theme of many 
stories and was Sydney Porter’s near- 
est approach to a vocation. From the 
“somnolent little Southern town” of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where he 
was born and raised, to the Texas 
prairies and the cities of Austin and 
Houston, to Honduras and around the 
entire coast of South America, for over 
three years in the Ohio penitentiary 
at Columbus, and then to Pittsburgh 
O. Henry followed this quest, until 
around the last corner he came into the 
Mecca of his imaginings, New York, 
or as he whimsically rechristened it 
“Little Old Bagdad-on-the-Subway,” 
“The City of Chameleon Changes.” 

The salient facts in’ that quest, 
hitherto hidden by the pseudonym “O. 
Henry” and by Mr. Porter’s desire to 
avoid anything like self-advertisement, 
have been admirably set forth by C. 
Alphonso Smith in his O. Henry Biog- 
raphy, which is pleasantly interspersed 
with the comments of the people who 
liked O. Henry and given ‘the actual 
characteristics of one of the “Ameri- 
can Kipling’s” own stories by the fre- 
quent quotation of his “best bits” and 
by the sympathetic appreciation of the 
chronicler. 

Some one once asked O. Henry why he 
did not read more fiction. His answer 
might serve—if it were needed—as an 
incentive to read this biography. “It 
(fiction) is all tame,” he replied, “as 
compared with the romance of my own 
life.” 


O. Henry Biography, by C. Alphonso Smith. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 




















THE HINDOO TODAY 


The cause of the Nationalist Move- 
ment in India would have been better 
urged by Lajpat Rai in Young India 
had he granted what does lie to the 
credit of the British administration. 
Impartial American writers, while ad- 
mitting the British Government in India 
has been neither all wise nor at all 
times benevolent, yet hold that the 
work accomplished has been of manifest 
benefit to the whole people of India. 

There are certain elements in Hin- 
duism which Mr. Rai discreetly fails 
to touch upon, but concerning which 
Western civilization would like to pos- 
sess definite information. Instead he 
paints the British administration as 





black as some Hindu practises we re- 
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Punch! Put pictures in your 
letters and forms. Easily done 


—without cuts—on the new mimeo- 
sraph. And you get wonderfully clear, 
sharp, satisfyin?, duplicates. A thin 


master sheet of dark blue paper—waxless, 


indestructible—has made the mimeograph the ideal 
all-purpose duplicatin3, machine. Reproduces type- 
writing, longhand, ruled forms, sketches—on the same 
sheet—at one operation—without engravings or type- 
setting, and distributing. Works at low cost, in your own 
office, to suit your time. Quick? A thousand copies done in 
a few minutes! Booklet ‘E”’ explains how the improved mimeo- 
praph will help you cut expenses—will widen your business 
horizon, Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 
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A Letter to the Groceryman. 


Everybody being out, and Bobbie and Dorothy having taken possession of 
their father’s office, Bobbie proceeds to do business. 

“You're my st’nogofer,” he says to Dorothy. “Take this dictation.” And 
Dorothy, at the typewriter, takes this letter: 

“Mr. Groceryman: Send me and Dor two packages of Strawberry 


JELL-O 


and two packages of Orange Jell-O and two packages of 
Raspberry Jell-O, and send real Jell-O that says it’s Jell-O 
on the packages, and not that other kind.” 

That is a businesslike letter and it shows, for one thing, 
that Bobbie knows what he wants—“real Jell-O”—and does 
not propose to take anything else in its place, as some 


older people do. 


The air-tight waxed-paper Safety Bag enclosing Jell-O 
inside the package keeps the flavor at full strength. 

There are seven different flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate, 
cents at any grocer’s or general storekeeper’s, 

A beautiful Jell-O Book telling of 
a young bride’s housekeeping experiences 
will be sent to you free if you will send 
us your name and address, 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


10¢ 


a package 





Each 10 








WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


Two luxurious 24 day 

cruises on specially char- 

tered American steamers to Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
Many delightful shore excursions. An 
ideal winter vacation. From New York 
Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. Price $290 and up. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


the principal cities and many 
unique interest out of the beaten 
Small parties. Fre- 


Includin 
points o 
track. Leisurely travel. 
quent departures during the winter and 
early spring for South America, Japan and 
China, and South Sea Islands and Australasia, 


Also Tours to California 


Send for Booklet Desired. 
Dept. 6 
17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO 








Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 
A combination of country life and nice living. Golf 
right at hand, A charming place for the autumn 
and winter months, Write for booklet and rates. 


Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


PINE TREEINN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 
Ideal resort for autumn or winter. Unusual climate, 


Excellent table and service — Tennis — Boating — 
Motoring. Booklet on request. 


PEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has createda great lemand and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, ich, German or Italian. 












Use Your Now $s ae time to >etter your position or in- 

s crease your business Yvu can learn quickly and 

nn easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 
‘alking 

Machine Language-Phone Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over until you know 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
Columbia, Victor, etc. Write for free 
**Language Treatise’’ and particulars of 
trial offer. An Ideal Xmas Gift. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Bidg.. 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


” 
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frain from mentioning. He divides the 
India people of the present into three 
classes, the princes and landowners, for 
the most part degenerate and subservi- 
ent to the British; the ignorant masses; 
and the middle class intellectuals. Hope 
for Indian Nationality, he contends, 
rests with the last mentioned. 

Young India, by Lajpat Rai. B. W. Huebsch. 

$1.25. 

WAR EAST AND WEST 

Some Experiences in Hungary, other- 
wise a mild narrative suitable for a 
young ladies’ seminary, contains an 
element of exceptional interest in a 
sidelight cast on the attitude toward 
the war of the various races com- 
prizing the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Thus, we gather that the Austro-Hun- 
garian aristocracy were at most luke- 
warm toward it, holding that Berch- 
told was a fool if not a traitor to be 
drawn into the conflict. But since in, 
there was nothing else to do but trust 
in “Willy” to pull Austria triumphantly 
out. Meantime the best plan was to 
lock up all the grain in their store- 
houses for a rise in price. As to the 
Slavs and Ruthenes, they appear to 
have come out frankly pro-Russian with 
nothing risked but an occasional rebuke 
for their disloyalty. 

After reading about these amiable 
Austrians and Hungarians, it is be- 
wildering to take in hand Kingdom of 
Serbia, by R. A. Reiss. One wonders 
how it can be possible that people of 
the same kin should display such brutal 
inhumanity, until it is recalled that 
Miss Macdonald intimates the Serb was 
regarded by the Austrian as a kind of 
international gangster—the European 
hireling gun toter for all manner of 
evil dark night work. Whether guilty 
or not in this respect, such barbarous 
vengeance as is herein revealed stands 
without justification. 

Belgians Under the German Eagle 
is the heaping of more fuel on the still 
burning fire of German atrocities. Once 
the Germans found themselves in pos- 
session of Belgium, it may be imagined 
it was no easy matter to control Belgian 
patriotism and resentment. Consequent- 
ly reprisals of one form or another ap- 
pear to have taken place which provide 
harsh reading. Quite the most curious 
revelation is the German mental mobili- 
zation of religious ministers, college 
professors and schoolmasters for prop- 
aganda war work. Thus, the Rev. Herr 
Busch thanks God for the touching ex- 
ample of the German sergeant, who, 
having ordered a man and woman shot, 
adopted their orphan child to raise in 
the faith of German kultur. Had Herr 
Busch been a Mohammedan mollah, one 
would have passed by the incident com- 
prehending that such things are sup- 
posed to be pleasing to Allah, but for 
a Christian minister to praise God in 
this fashion simply beggars our under- 
standing. 

The publisher frankly announces that 
The Backwash of the War, a collection 
of war hospital sketches is “naked and 
loathsome,” but contends that each is 
“faithfully true.” True, possibly, to a 





mind which perceives nothing but what 
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is debased in human weakness and 
suffering; sees the bestowal of the 
Médaille Militaire in Extremis as a 
farce; religious consolation a fetich; 
and that the end of existence is worse 
in peace, because more lingering than in 
war. In the view of this “scientist of 
world wide reputation” we all go down 
to the victorious grave more or less 
exhibiting the rottenness of our hypo- 
critical lives. Ellen N. La Motte has 
accomplished the limit of realism. 


Some Experiences in Hungary, by Mina Mac- 
donald. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. King- 
dom of Serbia, by R. A. Reiss, London. Simp- 
kin, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent & Co. $1.25. 
Belgians Under the German Eagle, by Jean 
Massart. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. The Back- 
wash of the War, by Ellen N. La Motte. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1 


? BOXING THE COMPASS 












A new and cheaper edition of Ten Thou- 
sand Miles With a Dog Sled, Hudson 
Stuck’s vividly interesting narrative of 
winter travel in Alaska will be welcomed 
by lovers of adventure and of descriptions 
of the far north. (Scribner, $1.75.) 


Opening with an uncommonly happy 
tale of a boyish friendship, Captain Gerald 
S. Doorley’s record of The Voyages of the 
“Morning,” in aid of Shackleton, is an in- 
formal, sometimes naive, but wholly inter- 
esting story of adventure in the South 
Seas. (Dutton, $2.) 


Harry A. Franck’s [ramping Through 
Mezico, Guatemala and Honduras, is par- 
ticularly welcome. It is an intimate, pic- 
turesque account, illustrated by excellent 
photographs, of the scenery, life and condi- 
tions in a very promising country inhabited 
by very unpromising people. (Century, $2.) 

Vividly interesting is Stephen Graham’s 
story of his journey, mostly afoot, Through 
Russian Central Asia, from the Caspian 
to the Irtish, and of the Russian method 
of colonizing this vast, unknown country. 
May his disbelief in any cause for trouble 
beyond the Himalayas prove well founded! 
(Maemillan, $2.) 

Travel and Politics in Armenia, by Noel 
and Harold Buxton, discusses history, cul- 
ture, politics, church and social condition 
rather in textbook fashion. While admit- 
ting Russian oppression in Poland and else- 
where, for special reasons the authors 
think it would not fall as heavily on Ar- 
menia. (Smith, Elder, $1.25.) 

An uncommonly interesting and useful 
handbook is that by Bishop Stultz on our 
South American Neighbors. The story of 
the pioneer Protestant workers and the 
present religious outlook follows a swift, 
clear, readable account of the different 
countries and analyses of their economic 
and social conditions, (Missionary Ed. 
Movement, 66 cents.) 

A singular little volume is Serbia in 
Light and Darkness, by Father Nicholai 
Velimirovic. One gathers from the good 
Serbian padre that when not peacefully 
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Blankets and 
Comfortables 
at McCutcheon’s 

A i ee A ee ee eee 


plaids and floral effects is now on display. 





¥, =, 
Reg. Trade Mark 


Stripes in two-tone 
colors as well as Roman 
stripes are much in fa- 
vor this season. There 
are in addition the usu- 
al plain colors in Silk 
and Satin. Prices range 
from $4.50 to $55.00 


each, 


Blankets in all sizes — 
from the small cribto — 
the extra large size for 
four-post beds, in all — 
the medium and better = 
grades, = 























One of our most pop- 
ular Blankets is made 
of very fine California 
Wool in all White, bound with a four-inch Satin ribbon in all 
the desirable colors. 


Good medium grade Blankets, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $8.50, 
$10.50 up per pair. 

















Send for New Catalogue, “Housekeeping Linens” = 
Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 





tilling the soil, the Serbians are listening phota 


to the pious and moral exhortations. No- 


where is there the hint of night plot or |? 
gleam of weapon. The whole Serbian life |7,23 kt. 


is so innocently bucolic that one wonders 
how the Serbians have so often gotten into 
trouble. (Longmans, Green, $1.20.) 


The freshest bit of description in Captain 
T. C. Fowle’s Travels in the Middle East 
is a jolting post-wagon trip from Teheran 
to Ispahan, a road usually infested with 
robbers. But as the Persian Government 
had thought fit to place it under the “‘pro- 
tection” of Naib Hussain, chief robber, 
Captain Fowle reached Ispahan with mere- 
ly stories of how Mr. Hussain works when 
not standing in with the government. (Dut- 
ton, $2.50.) 

Travels in the American Colonies, by Dr. 
Newton D. Mereness, is a collection of 
hitherto unpublished diaries and narratives 
of various adventurous persons who trav- 
eled in the wilderness of America from 
1690 to 1783. Many interesting individuals 
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EVERYMAN’S OFFICE 


In the Office Efficiency Number of The Independent for November 20, Edward 
Earle Purinton will discuss the business executive’s problems as to conservation 
of his own time, relations with his managers and workers, methods for saving 
labor costs, speeding up work and applying scientific principles to the day’s 
work in the office, no matter what may be the nature of the work for which 
his office exists. A Test Chart for determining the Efficiency of “Everyman” 
in his office will accompany this article. 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY NUMBER, NOVEMBER 20th 
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Ceilings 


3 
$38 


Strong, permanent construction, 
built to resist the ‘‘ravages of time,’’ 
is the only kind that pays. Modern 
builders have come to realize the waste 
and inefficiency of cheap, short-lived 
structures. HY-RIB makes it possible 
to erect permanent, fireproof buiidings 
at asaving of time, moneyandma‘erial. 


In factories, warehouses, cffice 
buildings, stores, residences, garages, 
etc., HY-RIB simplifies construc- 
tion, cuts down weight and saves 
valuable floor space. 


HY-RIB is a steel meshed sheathing 
with deep stiffening ribs. Used for par- 
titions, sidings, walls, roofs, ceilings, fur- 
rinz, floors, conduits, etc. Eliminates 
forms, studs and channels in all concrete 
work, saving labor and expense. ‘The Hy- 
Rib sheets are merely fastened to the sup- 
ports and the concrete or plaster applied. 


Valuable HY-RIB Hand Book, full of 
useful information for prospective build- 
ers, sent to you free on request. Write 
for it today. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. H-24, Youngstown, Ohio 


cceccee 





Nw eet 





ite 
al applies on purchase price. Write for 
full’ ils and guarantee. Free trial, 





Taylor /nstrument Con 
ROCHESTER 





SMALL MISSOURI FARM $10 cash and $5 monthly ; 

no interest or taxes; 
highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 
photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 


Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


S ND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
© jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leafcotton or magneto points, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
Of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


What 15¢ chine You The’ 
Nation’s Capita The little matter of 


in stamps or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a 
year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you wanta paper in your home whichis sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
hereitis atlast. Send only Seto show that you mightlike such 
&@ paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks, Thei5c 
does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 


Address The Pathfinder, Box 38, Washington, D. C. 





























are introduced to us, from pious Moravian 
brethren to The Wolf, a sensible old man, 
who said he might “be a hundred years 
old, and that the fatigues he had under- 
gone had affected him and made him look 
as old as he did.” (Macmillan, $3.) 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Russia and Democracy is an enlighten- 
ing account of Russian politics in the past 
two centuries. A. de Wesselsky, analyses 
the hatred of Germany, widespread in Rus- 
sia long before the war, and traces its 
causes back to beginnings in the days of 
Peter the Great. (Duffield, 75 cents.) 

The Nullification Controversy in South 
Carolina, by Chauncey 8S. Boucher, of 
Washington University, is a history of the 
attempt of the State Rights party in South 
Carolina to nullify the high protective tariff 
of 1828 by a state veto. The chief sources 
for the study are files of the contemporary 
Unionist and Nullificationist newspapers. 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, $1.50.) 

Lectures delivered in this country by 
Shosuki Sato, exchange professor in 1914, 
are now published under the title Some 
Historical Phases of Modern Japan. These 
give much information as to economic and 
social conditions and governmental changes, 
but nothing either new or definite on in- 
ternational ideals and intentions. (Japan 
Society, N. Y.) 

The special interest of the Dated Alez- 
ander Coinage of Sidon and Ake lies in 
the dates, in Phoenician characters, under 
the seat of the reverse. A multitude of such 
coins were found with Alexander's effigy. 
Kleven plates of gold, silver and copper 
ceins selected from European and Ameri- 
can museums are appended to this schol- 
arly work by Edward T. Newell. (Yale 
Univ. Press, $3.) 

A History of the Third French Republic, 
by Prof. C. H. C. Wright, is a brief narra- 
tive of the political life of France from the 
beginning of the Franco-Prussian War to 
the opening of the present struggle. It re- 
counts in detail, tho with little background, 
the rise and fall of the numerous cabinets 
and coalitions which have had in their 
charge the destiny of the republic. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 

Dr. William L. Davidson’s study of 
Political Thought in England is devoted to 
the Utilitarians, their philosophical and 
political theories, and their work in fur- 
nishing ideas which public men embodied 
in concrete reforms. Much of the book is 
devoted to the interesting personality of 
Jeremy Bentham, perhaps the most fertile 
man who ever lived in concocting sugges- 
tions for legislators. (Holt, 50 cents.) 

A Short History of Germany, by Ernest 
F. Henderson. This narrative, which, in 
the edition of 1902 ended with the founda- 
tion of the modern German Empire in 1871, 
has been continued to the outbreak of the 
Great War, and describes “‘a whole new era 
from its conception to its end2’ The eco- 
nomie and social progress of the united 
Empire is given as much space as the po- 
litical history. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $3.50.) 

French Policy and the American Alli- 
ance, by Dr. Edward 8. Corwin, is a care- 
ful account of the negotiations which 
brought France and Spain to become allies 
of the rebellious colonists and thus assured 
their victory in the Revolutionary War. 
The main thesis is that the French Govy- 
ernment was moved to this action by the 
desire to strike a fatal blow at the prestige 
of Great Britain and make France the lead- 
ing power in the European’ concert. 
(Princeton Univ. Press, $2.) 

Every student of political science will be 
interested in Principles of Constitutional 
Government, by Frank J. Goodnow, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins, and recently ad- 
viser to the government of the Chinese Re- 
public. Particular study is given to the 
federal government as it exists in the 
United States, in Germany and in the Brit- 
ish self-governing dominions. An appendix 
contains the text of the present constitu- 
tions of the United States, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Japan. (Harner, $2.) 
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342. A Grocer from California. “I am very 
much interested in the subject of combined de- 
livery of goods by grocers and others, to reduce 
delivery costs and give better service at the 
same time. Where can I obtain data on this 
subject ?” 

The editor of almost any trade journal in the 
grocery line should be able to furnish it. Ask 
American Grocer, 90 West Broadway; Grocers’ 
Guide and Modern Business Man, 89 Delancy 
street; Good Storekeeping, 119 West Fortieth 
street; Retail Grocers’ Advocate, 47 Watts 
street, all of New York. See article in The 
Independent May 8, 1916, “Reforming the 
Grocer’s Boy.” 


343. Mr. T. B., Montana. “I wish to prepare 
thoroly upon both sides of a debate on Gov- 
ernment Ownership of Railroads, for an extem- 
poraneous contest; each side to draw for posi- 
tion only a few hours before delivery. Where 
could I obtain information on this question?” 

See answer to Question 261 in The Inde- 
pendent of May 22, 1916. A brief on Government 
Ownership of Merchant Marine—a very similar 
subject—may be had with thirteen other briefs 
on current themes, from The Independent, price 
25 cents for the set. Almost any Socialist organ- 
ization would possess, or could refer you to lit- 
erature along this line. 


344. Mrs. A. D., Vermont. “I am writing to 
ask you for advice regarding the best books and 
charts on dietetics, for general use. I wish to 
become more familiar with food values to en- 
able me to work out a scientific and economical 
menu system.” 

The name of diet books is legion. Therefore 
we beg to cite names of prominent food ex- 
perts, and suggest that you obtain their an- 
nouncements: Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, care of Good 
Housekeeping, 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York; Eugene Christian, F. S. D., 213 West 
Seventy-ninth street, New York; Alfred W. Mc- 
Cann, care of New York Globe; Prof. L. B. 
Allyn, Westfield, Massachusetts; Dr. Benedict 
Lust, Butler, New Jersey; Dr. H. Lindlahr, 525 
Ashland Boulevard, Chicago; Byron Tyler, Syn- 
dicate Building, Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. 
Thomas J. Allen, Eureka Springs, Arkansas; 
Eustace Miles, London, England. Write also 
Health Culture, Passaic, New Jersey; Physical 
Culture Publishing Company, Flatiron Building, 
New York; National Food Magazine, 45 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York; Taber School 
of Dietetics, Evanston, Illinois; Johnson Edu- 
ecator Food Company, Boston; H. A. C. Dahl 
and Son, Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn; Her- 
bert Health Food Company, Holmes street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Straight Edge Corporation, 
452 West 125th street, New York. 


345. Miss L. E. A., California. “I am a gram- 
mar school girl, have no special talent, but want 
to prepare for some special work. Kindly advise 
me about an occupation.” 

Never say you “have no special talent.”” You 
probably have a number, and cannot 
choose one for development. 

Consult Meyer Bloomfield, Director of the Vo- 
eation Bureau, Civic Service House, Boston; 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler, 1358 Broadway, New 
York; Dr. Katherine Blackford, care of Review 
of Reviews, Irving Place, New York. Write Effi- 
ciency Publishing Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York, for list of books on Character Anal- 
ysis and Vocational Guidance. 


easily 


346. Mrs. M. B., Kentucky. “I have read with 
pleasure your Efficiency articles. Don’t you think, 
however, that so much orderliness and perfec- 
tion as you advocate would become very monot- 
onous? Won’t you give advice to those intellec- 
tual people who fail from under-developed will 
and over-developed brain? Often they cripple 
their usefulness by yielding timidly to ignorant 
persons who are stronger-willed.” 

There is not much danger of one monot- 
ony because people are too efficient, orderly and 
perfect. If the majority of human beings were 


2 6Cal 
Doing “the 
The Gordian knot is the ages- 
old symbol of the seemingly 
impossible. Alexander the Great 
gave it a place in legendary his- 


tory when, unable to untie it, he 
cut it in twain with his sword. 


This famous incident of an- 
tiquity has its modern counter- 
part in the real work of the men 
whose vision and unrestricted 
initiative brought forth the great 
Bell System. 


In the development of the 
telephone, one Gordian knot 
after another has been met with. 
Yet each new obstacle yielded 
tothe enterprise of the telephone 
pioneers. Every difficulty was 
handled with a will and a cour- 
age which knew not failure. 





One Policy 


One System 





Impossible” 


Man's words have been given 
wings and carried wherever his 
will directs. Electrical handi- 
caps have been overcome one 
by one. 


The feeble current of tele- 
phone speech has had a way 
hewn for its passage through all 
physical impediments, until the 
entire country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, is within hearing 
of a child’s faint cry. 


This record of the Bell 
System for past achievements 
is an earnest of future accom- 
plishment. New problems are 
being met with the same in- 
domitable spirit, which guaran- 
tees a more comprehensive as 
well as a more perfect service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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unpleasantnesses. 


Have a bottle handy. 
Oakland Chemical Co., 








Scratchy’ Feelin 


HAT ‘‘scratchy” feeling means just one thing 
—impending sore throat, with all its dangers and 


That’s the time to gargle with a 
solution of Dioxogen and water. 
a few such treatments will instantly arrest the trouble. 


A little Dioxogen and water used morning and evening 
makes a remarkably efficacious mouth wash and puri- 
fier—a protection to the teeth and a saf 
those diseases originating in the mouth and teeth. 


The Dioxogen habit is a good one to acqutre. 


10 Astor 


Nine times out of ten, 


ard against 


Place, New York 














SaVo Air Moistener 


Fill with water, hang on back of any radiator out of sight. Con- 
verts dry indoor air into a moist, wholesome, healthful atmos- 
phere. Willsave your Health, Furniture, Piano, Paintings, Wall 
Paper, Plants, etc. Three Sizes, $2.00, $1.75, $1.00. 

Write for Free Booklet 
Savo Manufacturing Co., 39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 








OLD AT FIFTY 
YOUNG AT SEVENTY 


ET us send you, without cost, a little 
booklet which tells the remarkable story 
of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco 

business man who seems to have solved the 
— of prolonging youth. At 50 Mr. 

ennett was partially bald, his eyes were weak, 
his body was worn out, broken down—he was 
a decrepit old man. Today, at 70, he has a 
thick head of hair, his eyes are remarkably 
strong, and he is in perfect health, a good deal 
of an athlete and as young as the average 
man at 35. 


Illustrated Book Free 


How Sanford Bennett accomplished these wonders by very 
simple exercises which he practices for about 10 minutes 
before arising in the morning, is told in a remarkable 400-page, 
ey illustrated book, written by Mr. Bennett himself. 

at us tell you what the book contains, how you can examine 
it without cost and more about Mr. Bennett and his miraculous 
experiences. If you are interest in growing younger every 
day instead of older, send for the free booklet today, as this 
announcement may not appear again. Address Physical 
Culture Publishing Co., $411 Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. City. 








GOOD BOOK WEEK 


DECEMBER 4=-97" 1916. 
“WATCH YOUR STEP” 
i » CESS Ges 








BUY THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Ask your librarian or bookseller or send 4c. in 
stamps for jist BOOKS BOYS LIKE BEST, pre- 
pared by the Library Commission of the Boy 
Scouts of America. More than 300 books listed, 
with annotations, together with interpretative 
studies showing how particular groups of books 
are likely to influence boys in their moral and 
mental development. 


Library Commission, Boy Scouts of America 
National Headquarters: 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 





tota.y efficient—and as crudely self-satisfied as 
efficient people often are—we should, no doubt, 
preach a gospel of inefficiency! But that time 
is a long way off. The principal value of per- 
fection lies in our struggle to reach it. There- 
fore till the millenium we may wisely hold per- 
fection our one great ambition. 

We consider the over-emphasized, over-idol- 
ized, over-developed brain the top-notch menace 
to health, character and usefulness. The intel- 
lectual person needs a gymnasium, a hospital, a 
battlefield and a church, to keep him sane. The 
body, heart and soul must together animate the 
brain, if our thinking comes to anything. Teach 
your studious boy manual training, social service, 
and boxing! Then he may get somewhere in life. 


347. Mr. L. W., Ohio. “I own and operate a 
small farm. Have taken normal training and 
taught school successfully. Am thirty-three, mar- 
ried, have three children. Enjoy farming, but 
want to do something of more benefit to human- 
ity at large. Am thinking of journalism or lec- 
turing. What are the qualifications of a jour- 
nalist? What training would I need? Shall be 
thankful for any advice.” 

We should consider it unwise for a man of 
your age and family to enter a profession alto- 
gether new. Why not prepare to be a lecturer 
and organizer among farmers, employed by a 
farm efficiency bureau, an agricultural journal 
or institute, or an experiment station of an agri- 
cultural college? A good start would be to send 
contributions to farm papers—you might later 
qualify as editor of one of these; obtain list, and 
sample copies, by consulting a newspaper an- 
nual and directory from a nearby newspaper 
office. You would probably read with interest 
Question Box answer No. 138, in Independent 
of September 6, 1915, and answer No. 167 in 
Independent of November 1, 1915. Get books on 
farm management, intensive farming, codpera- 
tive farming. 


348. Miss H. V., New York. “Kindly inform 
me how a girl in third year high school would 
prepare to fit herself for a private secretary or 
traveling companion to a lady.” 

You might learn stenography and typewrit- 
ing, then obtain a position with 4 good business 
firm, and study by mail or at night school higher 
branches—such as accountancy, bookkeeping, of- 
fice management, or business correspondence ; 
applying for a better position when fully quali- 
fied. 

A residence course in a business college, fol- 
lowed by a residence or mail course in a secre- 
tarial school, would probably train you best and 
soonest. Among the business colleges in New 
York are Pratts, 62 West Forty-fifth street; 
Drake’s, 154 Nassau street; Moon’s, 587 West 
181st street; Normal Commercial, 146th street 
and St. Nicholas avenue; Miller’s, 131 East 
Twenty-third street ; Woods’s, Fifth avenue and 
125th street. Among the secretarial schools are 
the Fifth Avenue, 509 Fifth avenue; The Knick- 
erbocker, 16 West Forty-fifth street; The New 
York, 35 West Forty-second street. 

Prepare to become a secretary—not a travel- 
ling companion. There is no future in the latter 
position. 


349. Prof. J. C. L., Pennsylvania. “We have 
a boy who seems unusually gifted in music 
and literature; but perverse in temper and un- 
able to get along with his teachers, who punish 
but not inspire. (a) Can genius be developed in 
a child? If so, how? (b) Do you not consider 
the public school system wofully lacking in the 
proper means for discovering and evolving ‘the 
special talents of children? (c) Could a scien- 
tific home training supply these deficiencies ?” 

(a) While genius must be inherent, and no 
system of education could implant it, the dis- 
covery and development of genius belongs in the 
scope and duty of the public school system. 
Thousands of misunderstood, maltreated chil- 
dren have genius, or talent of a high order, and 
never amount to anything because their teach- 
ers were fools, This matter is discussed on pages 
21 to 31 and elsewhere in my book “Efficient 
Living,” also in my paper on Genius and Eu- 
genics recently delivered before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Both may be had thru Efficiency Publishing 
Company, Woolworth Building, New York. 
However, no plan has yet been produced for 
training genius in the public schools. 

(b) Answered under (a). 

(c) To a large extent. See writings of Prof. 
Boris Sidis and of Mrs. Winifred Sackville 
Stener, each of whom has done remarkable 
things with a supernormal child. 
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Market 
Place | 


IN THE STOCK MARKET 


The market for securities is still a 
broad and active one, daily transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange 
exceeding a million shares, as a rule. 
There was an exception on the 31st 
ult., when the number fell to 940,000. 
While the price movement has been ir- 
regular, its tendency has been upward, 
especially so far as industrials or war 
order shares are concerned. During the 
week that ended on the 4th inst., much 
influence was exerted by the Steel Cor- 
poration’s report of net earnings for 
the September quarter, showing a gain 
of nearly $5,000,000, altho the preced- 
ing quarter’s net had been the greatest 
in the company’s history. Steel common 
shares, which were 117% at the begin- 
ning of the week, rose to 122%, but 
afterward declined to 120%. Copper 
mining shares were favorably affected 
by a report that the French Govern- 
ment was about to place a large order 
for the metal. On sales of a few hun- 
dred shares Bethlehem Steel advanced 
to 678, gaining 25 points in one day. 
News of a new order given to the 
American Locomotive Company for 
1,000,000 time fuses, with an option for 
2,000,000 more, added 4% points to the 
price of that company’s stock on the 3d. 

Reports of railroad earnings were 
quite favorable, and railroad shares 
were firmly held, but without any con- 
siderable advance. It was generally ad- 
mitted that price changes were due in 
part to the interest of traders and in- 
vestors in the political campaign and 
the approaching election. Some were 
unwilling to carry stocks because they 
feared the effect of a possible change 
at Washington; others invested because 
they were confident that the result of 
the election would support prices. 


STEEL PROFITS 


At the meeting of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s directors, on the 
31st ult., when the September quarter’s 
net earnings were made known, an ex- 
tra dividend of 1 per cent on the com- 
mon stock was declared, in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. A similar extra allowance 
was made three months ago, and there- 
fore the distribution for six months 
has been at the rate of 9 per cent a 
year. The quarter’s net earnings were 
$85,817,067, which may be compared 
with the June quarter’s $81,126,048, 
and the March quarter’s $60,713,624. 
To these great sums have the com- 
pany’s profits risen from only $12,457,- 
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Cut Your 
Selling Cost 


ei? 


You can’t sell many goods nowadays with 
a sales department of the happy-go-lucky 
school. You must have a sales force working 
along scientific and efficient lines. 


Why do such men as Gage Tarbell, Condé 
Nast, Hugh Chalmers, John H. Patterson 
make good in the capacity of Sales Managers 
of concerns whose volume of business runs 
into the millions, while other men of seem- 
ingly equal opportunity make a fizzle of their 
jobs? 


They apply scientific sales management to 
their problems. They tackle the job in a 
cold-blooded, calculating, systematic way, 
and they get every member of the sales organ- 
ization working withthem to accomplish a 
certain task. That's all there is to it— 
efficiency. 


You can do the same things in your busi- 
ness that these men have done in theirs if you 
will apply their methods. Charles W. Hoyt 
has written a book called ‘‘Scientific Sales 
Management”’ which covers in the most com- 
prehensive manner the principles discovered 
and endorsed by the biggest men in commer- 
cialdom today. 


A book of results—not theories 


. “Scientific Sales Management” does not deal 
in opinions or theories, but embodies the results 
of the wide experience of the author as a suc- 
cessful salesman, sales manager and executive— 
combined with the experience of many master 
saies managers with whose work he has been 
intimately familiar. 

The underlying principles of sales management—the 
reasons behind every plan and movement—are classified 
and explained so fully and clearly that every man who 
directs salesmen has a safe, reliable guide to the attain- 
ment of satisfactory sales-volume at a low cost-to-sell. 

The pages of ‘‘Scientific Sales Management’’ lay bare 
the success-secrets back of the campaigns that have built 
up the biggest businesses in America, that have captured 
golden markets, that have paid enormous dividends over a 
long period of years. 

From the methods employed in these campaigns Mr. 
Hoyt has deduced the essential principles which you can 
successfully apply to your selling problems. 


Titles of the Chapters: 





Two Kinds of Salesmen—the 
Old and the New 

The Principles of Scientific Man- 
agement 

What Is Scientific Sales Manage- 
ment? 

Co-operating with the Salesmen 
Covering Territory Regularly 

Spending a Dollar on a Prospect 

The Function of Salesmen in an 
Advertising Campaign 

How to Secure the S 


Contests for Salesmen on a 
Quota Basis 

Judging and Stimulating Sales- 
men by Percentage of Distri- 
bution 

Hiring Salesmen 

How to Conduct a Trade Pro- 
motion Department 
he Salesman’s Expense Ac- 


count 
Standardizing the Salesman’s 





Co-operation in an _ 
ing Campaign 
Councils, Meetings and Conven- 
tions for Salesmen 
Illustrations of Actual Meetings 
and Conventions 
So-called ‘*Ginger Talks’’ 
Contests for Salesmen 


George E. Woolson & Co. / 


120 West 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY # Business Connection 


Arg or Sales Talks 
The Comparative Feature in 
Sales Management 
A Campaign Featuring the Man- 
ager or Salesman 
Applying Scientific Sales Man- 
agement to a Retail Business 
Handling the United States by 
Territories or Zones 


SCIENTIFIC 
SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


CHARLES W. HOYT 


What this book means to you 


There’s an immense amount of value in this book for 
everyone who has anything to do with sales—the manu- 


facturer, jobber, sales manager, or the salesman who ex- 
pects to become a sales manager. 

Think what it means if you, through this book, were 
enabled to reduce your cost to sell anywhere from 1 to 
5%. It shows you how to make salesmen closers, not 
missionaries. Shows how to get big results by properly 
training the average salesman. It eliminates waste. 


Evid i 
vidence of its great value 
This book has been purchased by and has proved of 
valuable aid to such nationally known concerns as 
General Electric Co. Butler Bros. 
Burroughs Adding Machine International peice Co. 
Cc 


Co. luett, Peabo: 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Thomas A. Edison, Ine. 
Co. Packard Motor Car Co. 
Knox Hat Co, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

E. I. Dupont Powder Co. Co. 

United Drug Co. asmens Hardware Co. 
Welch dues Juice Co. Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Yawman & Erbe. G. Spaulding & Co. 


A. 
Chalmers Motor Car Co. National Cash Reg. Co. 
“Teaches the executive how to get efficient results 4 
from the work of a sales force and the principles 4 
which Mr. Hoyt lays down apply with equal force a 


to the small and to the large concern.’’—Les- 4 
lie’s Weekly. 
“This book will interest any salesman a 
or any merchant or manufacturer.’’—San é 
Francisco Chronicle. 4 George 
Book sent FREE for = £ fools 
. . 4 i ; 
examination Fe Pe 
The price of ‘‘Scientific Bele 4 i 
Management’’ is only $2.00 a Hew Tors Gy 


But you need not send a cent — 
in advance. 
on five days’ 


Please send me a 
We'll send it A copy of ‘‘Scientific 
approval at v2 Sales Management,”’ 
no expense to you. Just v2 without charge. I agree 
fill out and mail this to remit $2.00 or return 
coupon. Attach it to 4 the book in five days. 
your business letter- # . 
head or state your 
business connec- 
tion. 


Send the 
coupon NOW od 
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@ Address 
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Send dealer’ one for free 
book—' the Hair,”’ 
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HOW TO 

BE WELL 4 Mos.—25c 
Health and strength do not depend on medicines 
or faddist *‘systems,’’ but on living Nature's way. 


Cures without drugs are part of the expert advice 
of Dr. Elmer Lee, Editor, in every issue of the 
Health Culture Magazine 
It contains invaluable hints on right living. 15c 
a ey my 50 a year. 4 Mos. trial25c. Money 

k if not satisfied. Send today 


HEALTH CULTURE. 257 St. oom Bldg. New York 
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DICTIONARY & 
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of anew term; the spelling of a puzz 
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ractor, white coal etc.,—this 
contains a clear, accurate,final answer. 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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H ERE is your future charted for you, 
based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—up, through train- 
ing, to a positior that means good money, or 


down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And zow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 


1, C. S., Box 4531, Scranton, Pa. 


r — a ee ee CUT OUT PONDENCE soHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4531, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obtigating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ADVERTISING MAN | 
| Electric Lighting Window Trimmer 
Electric Car res Show Card Writer | 
Electric Wiri eyeer Sign Painter 

| Di Telephone Exp LLUSTRATOR | 
MECHANICAL EAGINEER DESI NER 

| [Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER ] 
Machine Shop Practice Stenographer and Typist 
| Gas Engineer Cert. Pub. Accountant | 
OIVIL ENGINEER Railway Accountant 

| Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR ] 
' 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Navigator Spanish ] 
Chemist German 


Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
eee. \ ad 
ARCH CT 
Seamer and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


ngineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING) Freach 











SALESMANSHIP Auto Repairing Italian 
| Name | 
| Occupation | 
& Employer. 
Street l 
| and No. | 
City State. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 


there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 


than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 


POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, 


male or female. 

















000 in the first quarter of last year. 
Here we see a total of $227,000,000 for 
nine months of 1916, against $79,000,- 
000 for the corresponding months of 
1915, and only $60,000,000 for the first 
three quarters of 1914. And the earn- 
ings are growing, for the monthly rec- 
ord was broken by September’s $30,- 
420,000. The balance available for divi- 
dends on the common stock in the Sep- 
tember quarter was equal to 12.45 per 
cent on the outstanding $508,302,500, 
or to an annual rate of 49.80 per cent. 
The nine months show a surplus of 
$132,000,000, and in corresponding 
months of 1914 there was a deficit of 
$11,000,000. 

The full capacity of our steel mills 
is in use, and it will be increased by 
plant additions soon to be completed. 
Great quantities of steel to be used in 
European munition factories are ex- 
ported. Negotiations for 600,000 tons 
are now pending. In October, 1,387 
locomotives were ordered, this number 
including 1,000, which are to go to 
Russia. There were orders in the same 
month for 20,942 cars, making a total 
of 145,177 since January 1. In the ten 
months, 3,628,000 tons of rails have 
been sold, against 2,672,000 last year 
and 1,501,000 in 1915. Our railroad 
companies are buying more freely. 
Steel and iron prices are steadily ris- 
ing. There were sharp advances last 
week in the pig iron and coke markets. 





ANOTHER BRITISH LOAN 

The books for subscriptions to the 
new British loan of $300,000,000 were 
closed on the 4th, four days before the 
date tentatively named, because the ap- 
plications were already more than 
sufficient. 'They. came from all parts of 
the country and many were from the 
Middle West and Northwest, where, it 
will be recalled, the original Anglo- 
French loan encountered much opposi- 
tion. This new loan, at 5% per cent, 
half of it for three years, offered at 
991%, and yielding 5.75, and half for 
five years, offered at 9842 and yielding 
5.85, is secured by a deposit of $360,- 
000,000 worth of securities with the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Half of 
these are American and Canadian 
bonds and stocks, while the other half 


includes the bonds of Australia, South | 


Africa, New Zealand, Argentina, Chili, 
Cuba, Egypt and India. The offering 
was made by J. P. Morgan & Co., with 
whom were associated twenty banks, 
trust companies and banking firms. 

As it was said not long ago by an 
officer of the British Government that 
$10,000,000 a day was required to pay 
for war supplies ordered here, the new 
loan will satisfy the demand for one 
month. It will cause a suspension, for 
a time, of the gold shipments from 
Canada. These have been the greater 
part of the $483,000,000 received since 
January 1. Prompt oversubscription 
shows a demand here for such bonds, 
with an intelligent estimate of their 
value and that of the deposited securi- 
ties. The loans made in this country 
to foreign nations, provinces and mu- 
nicipalities since the beginning of the 
war now amount to $1,931,000,000. 


DIVIDENDS 





THE CRESSON CONSOLIDATED GOLD MIN- 
ING & MILLING Co. 
Dividend No. 49. 
Amount, $122,000.00. 


Total amount to date, $3,916,162.50. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ten 
(10) cents per share has been declared upon all 
outstanding stock of The Cresson Consolidated 
Gold Mining & Milling Co. 

Payable November 10, 1916, to stockholders of 
revord, October 31, 1916. 

By order of Board of Directors. 

ADOLPH F. ZANG, Secretary. 











GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York. 
November 3, 1916. 
At a mecting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of One Dollar and Fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the capital stock of the company was de- 
clared, payable December 1, 1916, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on November 





15, 1916. Books will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 
PA Cc G. AND ELECTRIC OO. 
FIKST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 9. 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 43. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the company 
for the period commencing August 1, 1916, and 
ending October 31, 1916. will be paid by checks 
mailed November 15, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at 3:30 o’clock P. M., October 31, 1916. 

San Francisco, California, October 31, 1916. 

" HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS at mag co. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 

A quarterly dividend of —t..., nog cent (3%) 
on the common stock of Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., was this day declared, payable De- 
cember Ist, 1916, to the Common stockholders of 
record, at the close of business on November 
15th, 1916. Checks will be mailed. 

T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
New York, October 31, 1916. 
At a Board of Directors meeting held this 
day, an extra dividend of one-half of one per 
cent. was declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable December 1, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
November 16, 1916. 
N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 














ears we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
) which we can recommend after the most thoroug 4 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List AlAs. nib 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savi: 





issued in multiples of $60.00 
are most desirable investments. 
Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 
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Your Motor Needs 


QWhat are they? Let our 
Motor Editor help you in your 
quest for full and accurate in- 
formation. 


Q@Tell him what you want to 
know about pleasure cars, 
trucks or accessories, and about 
how much you wish to spend; 
what seating capacity best fits 
your need and what makes and 
styles interest you most. 


@In writing you will greatly 
help the Motor Editor by giv- 
ing the name and model of the 
car or cars you own. 


@There will be no charge for 
this service. 


Address 


Motor Editor, The Independent 
119 West 40th Street, New York 






































November 13, 1916 


-THE INDEPENDENT 














lusurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















STATUS OF UNION CENTRAL 
MATTER 


For the information of several 
readers who have made inquiry respect- 
ing the status of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company’s capitaliza- 
tion matter, I will briefly summarize: 
On March 1, 1916, the company in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 
to $2,500,000 (following an increase 
in June, 1908, from $100,000 to $500,- 
000), and declared a stock dividend of 
$1,500,000, thus paying up the capital 
to $2,000,000 and leaving $500,000 
stock in the treasury. During the sum- 
mer, Hon. Burton Mansfield, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut and 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, appoint- 
ed a committee composed of the com- 
missioners of Ohio, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Virginia and 
Missouri to examine the books of the 
company for the purpose of determin- 
ing the regularity of the proceeding. 
Actuaries and accountants went to 
work on the company’s records early 
in August, and the expectation was 
that the committee would report its 
findings to the convention at its an- 
nual meeting held at Richmond, Sep- 
tember 25. The announcement then 
made was that the committee had been 
granted further time, which would in- 
dicate that it has not concluded its 
labors. Since then, I am informed, ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
committee to grant a hearing to the 
company on November 9 at New 
York. This would seem to imply the 
completion of the report and a desire 
by the company to debate at least some 
of its conclusions. 








E. E. S., Marine, Tl—Send your full 
name and I will reply by mail. 


A. R. B., Lancaster, Pa—At age 31 
the premium on $1000 Ordinary Life is 
23.71. The term premium (20 year), same 
ameunt, is $12.91. Difference between the 
two, $10.80. This difference deposited at 4 
per cent is worth $334.48 in twenty years. 
The cash value of the Ordinary Life policy 
at that time is $286. The combined term 
policy and savings deposit yields $48.48 
more at the end than the Ordinary Life. 
Notwithstanding which I regard the latter 
is of more practical value to nine out of 
ten people because—assuming the stabil- 
ity of the bank—they will not faithfully 
deposit the difference between the two 
premiums for twenty years. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents will 
be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, De- 
cember 14 and 15. Invitations have been 
sent to the executive officers of all the life 
insurance companies of the United States 
and Canada, to the insurance commission- 
ers of the various states and to the heads 
of various life underwriters organizations 
and associations, 
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Power? 


soft, even purr of an electric motor. 
Clean? 
apparel for the ladies possible here. 


a Marine Motor. 


quantity output the sole reason. 
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Gray Marine Motors 


feature you have ever hoped for in & marine motor. 






















Your New 1917 Marine Engine 


Yours because the “D Junior” embodies what your ideal engine calls for 
—something newer—something better. 


. Yes, tremendous—more power than ever before developed 
with the same bore and stroke—figures prove it. 


Quiet? Absolutely—no harsh bark—no discordant clatter—only the 
Perfectly —all moving parts enclosed oil tight—summer white 


ontrol? Perfect—electric starter if desired—-from highest speed to 
lowest at a touch of the throttle—an engine a girl can operate. 


Speed? All you want—more snap and pep than ever before shown in 
Price? Surprisingly low—quality considered. GRAY facilities and 


es, and with it all “D Junior” gives you motor excellence of a degree 
that furnishes a new sense of boating enjoyment. 


Let These 3 Books Help You 


The new marine engine catalog shows a 
cycle Guaranteed Gray Motors—3 to #0 H. 


Gray Book of Boats Notheory here—all actual practice. This book solves hundreds of problems 
that confront everybody considering either a hull or engine. 


These three books will be sent free to anyone writing for them 


| Gong Motor Co. 1156 Gray Motor Bldg. Detroit, Mich. es 








Products of 225 Leading 
Boat-Builders to 


Choose From 


The ‘‘1916’’ Boat-Builders’ Catalog, published by 
the Gray Motor Company, in conjunction with 
the leading boat-builders throughout the United 
States and Canada, shows more boats than you 
could see at any motor boat show—from a little 
fishing launch to the most handsome express 
runabout or cruiser with all the comforts of ao 
home. It also tells you where you cau buy the 


kind of boat you want at the price you want to pay 


complete line of both 2 and 4 
P.—1 to 6 Cylinders with every 































work, offers also instruc- f 
25th Year U, of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ill. eur 
com- 


The University of Chicago 
tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
Altigh Schoo! Course 
Learn in_your 
plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
nish in two years, Meets all college entrance re- 


HOM in addition to resident 
formation address 
In Two Vears srieme:scccis 
a thorough, 
quvemente, epared by leading members of the 


aculties of universities and academies, 


address for our book. 
Write today 


Write for booklet. Send your name and 


let and full particulars. No obiigationse —DOW. 











Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 





FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 

_ lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for_club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


LATSHAW SCHOOL For Backward Children 


This school has discovered original methods of growing mind 
and body and has proven that feeblemindedness is curable. Do 
you want your child to become bright, interesting and happy, witha 
possible future of usefulness? Comeand seefor yourself. $1200 up. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founder, ‘The Maples,"’ Berwin, Pa. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. To be abie to write a business 


letter with your ideas prop- 
erly connected, to have every word the choice word, every 
term one that cannot be misunderstood—this is a great 
accomplishment. Master-letters from men who have the 
capacity of expressing much in a single sentence are stud- 
ied in this course, Write Emerson Ext. University, Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va. for particulars. 
























Double Offer 


on Typewriters— 


Our prices on factory-rebuilt types 
writers, guaranteed in writing for 
Satistactory service, range from 
to % manufacturers’ prices for new 
machines which cannot give more 
Satisfactory service than ours. 

Our rebuilt models include Royal 
Standard Visible Writers for $25; Underwood, L. C. Smith and 
Remington Visible Writers at $35 to $45. With every machine 
sold we offer a new polished oak typewriter table with drawer 
and sliding leaf at half regular retail price. 

Send for our illustrated catalog. 

MINNESOTA TYPEWRITER EXCi., Dept. L, 
$10 Third Avenue, So. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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S a slinger of language it would 

be hard to find the equal of 

Thomas J. McCormack, of La 

Salle. Where did he learn the art, 
at Princeton, Leipzig or Chicago? 
The Schoolmasters’ Club of Peoria 
were reckless enough to invite him 
to talk to them, and he did talk to 
them—like a Dutch uncle, or a Latin 
one. I pick out for quotation three of 
the milder paragraphs of the speech as 
published in School and Home Educa- 
tion, of Bloomington, Illinois: 

Fashionable educational practice is now 
playing hand and glove with weak humani- 
tarianism and plutocratie politics. Panem 
et circenses Juvenal called the crumbs of 
civilization that the Roman Croesus threw 
to the Roman rabble, and panem et circen- 
ses are the educational bone that the new 
practical theorists in American education 
are tossing to the intellectually famished 
Canis americanus juvenalis. It is a sleek 
pup and takes its bone voraciously. The 
blood that coursed in the Bacchic, Astar- 
tean dances of Syria still runs deep in our 
veins. The pulses that throbbed at the 
gladiatorial spectacles of ancient Rome and 
at the bull-fights of Madrid are still the 
primal pulse. The stomach that ached at 
the medieval barbecue is still the primal 
stomach. Shall we give him Latin? No, give 
him a folk dance, transfigured by art. 
Shall we give him algebra? No. give him a 
bath, and his freshened, aseptic, mollescent 
hide will illumine with spiritual phosphor- 
escence his environment to all posterity. 

And so the organized forces of society are 
marshaled to cater in our schools, with a 
tapping Puritanic timidity as to theory, 
and with diabolic thoroness as to method, 
to the ideals of a new sensuous paganism. 
Carpe diem: Wash and be saved; eat and 
be aureoled ; dance and receive extreme unc- 
tion! And somber conventions of lugubri- 
ous pedagogs meet to discuss the technic 
of administering pie to the microcephalous, 
and paper towels to megapods. And the sta- 
tisticians of the teachers’ colleges tabulate 
the results and inductively prove the con- 
sequent ascension of the phrenogastric level 
—a rare psychologic truth which Genesis 
says even Cain knew before he smote Abel 
the historic thwack i’ the midriff. And the 
magazines applaud und the women’s bu- 
reaus applaud, and timid educators con- 
struct everywhere wobbling curricula for 
the incorporation of the new “ideas.” And 
the softening of the public brain goes on 
apace, and the “leaders of thought” kow- 
tow to the idols of the Cave. And rarely a 
soul has the intellectual courage to stand 
up and utter in solitary majesty the trea- 
souable words, “Bunk, ineffable bunk!” 
Rarely a soul has the courage to commit 
this act of lese-pedagogy ! 

The lustration of the rabble, the distribu- 
tion of panem et circenses to the social dog, 
barring the subtle insul. involved, and even 
the art of titillating individual midriffs, 
which some advanced schools affect, are 
legitimate fields of collective activity in an 
imperfect society. But they are political 
and commercial functions of the state. like 
street-cleaning, the administration of poor- 
houses, the construction of sewers, and 
should not be suflered to asphyxiate or 
eclipse purely educational activities of the 
intellectual, ethical and vocational type. 


I guess he means the same as Presi- 
dent Wilson of Princeton University 
when he said that the side-shows were 
swallowing up the main tent. And it 
does look so when we see the gymna- 
sium towering over all the other build- 
ings, the football coach and the dancing 
master getting bigger salaries than the 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


AN OCCASIONAL PAGE BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


professors and the “students” petition- 
ing the president to abolish all after- 
noon laboratory work because it inter- 
feres with-team practice. 

> 

** 

In this country there has been a 
great deal of discussion as to whether 
Master’s Spoon River Anthology is or 
is not poetry. But while we are talking 
about it the Australians, being a people 
of practical and energetic tempera- 
ment, are settling the question by turn- 
ing it into real recognizable verse. This 
is the way the life history of Margaret 
Fuller Slack, the druggist’s wife, comes 
out in the style of an earlier “Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard”: 

With deep-set eyes, far-searching, I would 
sit, 

A mute, inglorious Eliot, chin on hand, 


(As photographed long since by Pennewit) 
Till wooed by Slack, who let me under- 


stand 
That’ kisure would be mine for writing 
Works. 
I bore his children eight, no time to 
write. 


A needle pricked me, washing baby’s serks, 
Lockjaw, ironic death. Oh, sex’s spite! 
Or if the reader prefers the dish 
served a la Wordsworth he can get it 
in eighteen stanzas of which the Syd- 
ney Bulletin prints the first and the 
last two: 
1. Now Margaret Slack had surely been 
An El-i-ot, no less, 
As mark her chin by hand upheld 
In a wise passiveness. . . 


17. (A needle in the baby-clothes, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Sharp as a thorn when only one 
Projects its point on high.) 


18. And oft to me it did appear 
A somewhat bitter fate, 
That she should die from lockjaw when 
She bore him children eight. 


* 
** 


We seem likely to get the Danish 
West Indies, altho Barkis of Denmark 
is still unwilling. The next question 
is what we shall do with them. This 
is what the inhabitants are anxious 
about, and even Uncle Sam, rich as he 
is, cannot be altogether indifferent to 
the possibility of making something on 
his $25,000,000 investment in the Carib- 
bean. 

There is no doubt but Yankee in- 
genuity would find ways to make the 
islands pay. My own notion—which I 
am willing to share with anybody who 
will furnish the capital—is to start a 
sugar diet sanitarium. They tell me 
that fresh cane juice is a sure cure 
for dyspepsia and all wasting diseases. 
The little pickaninnies who chew ba- 
gasse chips all day and have no other 
food get fat and slick by the end of 
the season. This ought to beat the 
grape or whey cures that have made 
the fortune of European health re- 
sorts. Sugar cane is cheaper than 
either and more nutritious. In my 
mind’s eye I see a big hotel on the beach 


at Frederiksted behind a row of royal 
palms and on the Saratoga veranda a 
line of rocking chairs containing pseudo- 
invalids of various ages, each sucking 
a sugar cane at the rate of $10 per 
capita per diem. 

Charles Kingsley, in his delightful 
sketches of the West Indies, is hard 
on the town of Charlotte Amalia, which 
he calls “a veritable Dutch oven for 
cooking fever in, with as veritable a 
dripping pan for the poison when con- 
cocted in the tideless basin below the 
town, as man ever invented.” It is 
true that St. Thomas in those days had 
as bad a reputation for disease as 
Colon, but now both places have re- 
formed. As soon as it was discovered 
that the yellow fever was due to the 
fatal fondness of the Lady Stegomyia 
for administering hypodermic injec- 
tions it became a comparatively easy 
matter to suppress her pernicious ac- 
tivity. Besides being equally free 
from tropical diseases, St. Thomas has 
the advantage of Colon in the matter 
of climate. It is not so hot and it is not 
so humid. Colon has over ten inches of 
rain a month. St. Thomas is arid and 
could compete with Arizona or south- 
ern California as a health resort. 

Since the war began the Bermudas 
are not so pleasant as they used to be 
and those who are seeking to escape 
the northern winter might go further 
and fare better. With a mermaid film 
to advertise the fine bathing facilities 
the Danish Islands—what shall we call 
them when we annex them?—ought to 
draw Americans by. the thousand and 
provided a congenial occupation for the 
islanders. The soil is hard to work. 
Tourists are not. 

os 

Somebody who wants to teach me 
Spanish for $7.50 sends a circular 
saying: 

Spanish conversation positively guaran- 
teed. This does not mean that after thirty 
lessons one masters the Spanish language, 
for perhaps no one save the great Cervantes 
has yet done that, but it does mean that 
a good working vocabulary of about. 800 
words is given. 

Cervantes was doubtless a smart chap 
but I doubt if he mastered the Spanish 
language in thirty lessons. Even the 
English language is not so easily mas- 
tered as it seems, 

nA 

On the third day out from New York, 
when the sea began to roughen a bit 
and the ship to pitch about, the pas- 
sengers watched the Christian Scientist 
to see if her moral character would sus- 
tain her in this hour of trial and 
temptation. After a while she disap- 
peared into her cabin, from which she 
did not emerge till near the end of the 
voyage. Then in response to congratu- 
lations and sympathy she confest that 
she had never known “a more disagree- 
able and persistent form of error.” 





